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EACHERS who want the best book for the grades on tie 
Constitution should investigate Turkington. It presents this 
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This standard text has again been brought 
down to date to meet present requirements. 
1. Satisfies the new demands for social! studies 


in the schools, and especially for training for 
citizenship. 

2. In line with the new perception in the teach- 
ing of Sociology that this study must begin with 
the study of “‘primary groups” such as the family. 


3. Follows the historical and statistical methods 
of study. 


4. Contains the latest statistics as found in the 
1920 U.S. Census. 


5. Contains a revised list of new references. 


6. Adapted for high school courses and for 
elementary college work. 
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32 MAPS IN THE SERIES 


World Explorers 

Spanish Explorations 
French Explorations 
Colonial Boundaries 
Settlements in 1760. 
Divisions of North America 
The Revolution. North 


The Revolution, South and 
West 


Land Claims 

Land Surveys 
Westward Migration 
Population in 1790 
Louisiana Purchase 
Growth of Population 


Land Campaigns, War of 
1812 


Navai Battles, War of 1812 


‘Reflecting 


Monrve Doctrine. 
Internal Improvements 
Missouri: Compromise. 
Mexican War 
Railroads and Canals 
Elections before 1860. 


Slavery and Territorial Aec- 
quisitwn. 


Freedom and Slavery. 
Election of 1860 and Seces 


. . & Fae 
ry 28) 
sion 


Civil War in the East. 

Cwil War and Abolition 
Elections Since 1860 

The West and Conservation, 
Cities and Immugration. 
Pacific Possessions 


America and the World War 





COLUMN 


art of map-making 


and more, 


like them very much. 


places 





THE SANFORD USERS’ 


I have certainly obtained good 
service from your Sanford Maps. 
They mark quite an advance in the 
Yours truly, 


H.G.M 


We are using a set of Sanford’s 
American History Maps and find 
them all that was claimed for them 


M. S. 


The Board of Education bought 
me a set of the Sanford American 
History Maps two years ago. 1 


have used the set since then and 


I recomended the Sanford Amer- 
ican History Maps for the High 
School in Wickeford, R. 1., and for 
South High School in Youngstown, 
and they were purchased in both 
I know of nothing better. 


and Conservation. 
WE 














The most important and characteristic feature of 
American History is “The Winning of the West.” 
Ap The facts of the conquest and settlement of the 
West are told graphically on Sanford’s maps, as 
shown by these titles: Land Claims, Land Survey. 
Westward Migration, Louisiana Purchase,Growth 
of Population, Internal Improvements, Railroads 
and Canals, Territorial Acquisition, The West 











$29. ELECTIONS SINCE 
1860 


Similar to map No. 22. These are 
very illuminating maps. The unrest 
and discontent in the great agriculture 
and stock-raising slales is plainly 
shown by their shifts of allegiance 
Beginning with 1892, we Neb- 
raska, for ezample, voling Demo- 
cratic, then Republican, Republican, 
Republican, then Democratic, Demo- 
cralic, Democratic and Republican, 
while Kansas and Colorado hare 
cast their votes for three different 
parties within the thirty-hro 
years. The remarkable swing from 
Wilson to Harding in the far weat is 
a noteworthy feature. 


S29. Elections Since 1860 


the New History 
erspective 


In accordance with present methods of teaching History, such topics as: 
Elections, Westward Migration, Growth of Population, Railroads and 
Canals, The West and Conservation, Cities and Immigration, have been 
treated fully in the Sanford Maps. 


The author of this series, himself an experienced teacher, has designed the 
set with the class room problem in mind. Seven editions testify to the 
warm welcome these maps have received in American schuols. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST HAS 
BEEN GIVEN ADEQUATE TREATMENT 


THE MAPS ARE CLEAR AND EXPRESSIVE 
Professor Sanford has aimed to show one main 
tonic, one set of related facts on each map, but 
to show that well; for instance, Map 2—Spanish 
Exploration; Map 3—French Exploration; Map 
9—Land Claims. The result has been a great 
gain in legibility and graphic qualities. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

A complimentary copy of our “Sanford Booklet 
F 9” will be sent free toany teacher. It contains 
colored illustrations of many of the maps— and 
gives some suggested uses. You will pronounce 
it a fit suggestion of the maps. Send for it today . 


Published by 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVE. 


CHICAGO 


ANFORDS 


American History Maps 





PRICES 




















AS LOW AS $30.00 FOR A COMPLETE SET OF 32 MAPS 
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The American Nation Series 














Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 


Regular Price $56.00 


This is the Subscription Edition, absolutely 
complete in 28 volumes, including the index. 
We are offering this well-known work for $18.50, 
only a fraction of the former subscription price. 
All sets are brand new, packed in wooden boxes. 
Our supply of this is limited, so order now. 
When these sets are sold the cheapest edition 
available will be the regular edition at $2.25 per 
volume. 


Our Price $18.50 


Over 600 sets have been sold by us to date 


Every History Department in the United States 
should have at least one complete set of this 
notable work on their shelves, and at this low 
price you can afford several. We have had as 
many as five separate re-orders from one educa- 
tional institution. 








History of Travel in America 














By SEYMOUR DUNBAR 


Published at $12.00 Net 


The four splendid octavo volumes bound in 
cloth, in this, the only work of its kind ever 
published, portray the development of travel 
and transportation from the crude methods of 
the dug-out, pole-boat, dog-sled, pack-train, 
wilderness road, conestoga wagon, flat-boat, 
stage coach, canal, early steamboat, fossil rail- 
road and prairie schooner to the highly organized 
system of the present; with a narrative of human 
experiences and changing social conditions that 
accompanied this development. Graphically 
illustrated with 2 MAPS, 12 COLOR PLATES 
and 400 PICTURES. These with the 1600 


Our Price $5.75 


pages of text, combine to make the most interest- 
ing history of the United States in narrative 
form ever published. 

An unusual array of illustrations adorns this 
remarkable work. These represent reproduc- 
tions of old prints, rare books, odd maps and 
the like, numerous of the originals of which are 
jealously guarded and treasured by historical 
societies and other patriotic institutions. De- 
tached from the text, these in themselves would 
form a pictorial history of the development of 
our country. These interesting, instructive and 
fascinating pictures number 412, of which 12 
are in color. 


Thousands of other splendid books at Special Prices are listed in our 
Bargain Catalog No. 173. 


Send for a copy. 
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OUR REPUBLIC 


By Dr. S. E. FORMAN 


This text is intended for college and university courses in United 
States history. It provides a survey of historical events from the dis- 
covery of America down to and including the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments. 

Dr. Forman has put the emphasis on the economic and social de- 
velopment of the people. The author has not emphasized political or 
military affairs but he has treated them in sufficient detail to keep the 
picture true. 


An important feature of this book, which will materially add to its 
value as a classroom text, is the Notes and Chronology at the end of each 
chapter. By this means Dr. Forman has put in much material not pos- 
sible of inclusion in the body of the text itself. This material will serve 
as matter for independent investigation on the part of the student. 
Besides, there are extensive bibliographies and really informative maps. 
“OUR REPUBLIC is possibly the most satisfactory single volume text 
for a college course in American history yet published,’ writes Professor 
C. P. Patterson of the University of Texas. 

Royal 8vo 852 pages 


THE CENTURY CO. 














Price $4.00 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


Plans to suit every purse and purpose: 


European Summer School tours com- 
bining travel and study. Scholarships for 
teachers to help reduce cost 


University Summer Tours, parties of 12 
persons, each party under a university 
leader. 

Student Tours forcollegemenand women 
Inexpensive and with special chaperonage 
and safeguards for young women. 
Resident Study and Travel tours in con- 
nection with universities in Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Madrid and Jerusalem. 


Itineraries include British Isles, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Spain. 


Write us your interest and we will send you our plans. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


22 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















Re-adopted by Two States 


FITE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A five year state adoption isa 
test that few texts can meet 
successfully. 


Fite’s HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES was re-adopt- 
ed last year in Indiana. 


On November 17, 1924, Fite’s 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES was re-adopted in 
Oregon. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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INDISPENSABLE 


or at least extraordinarily useful for 


HISTORY COURSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Recent American 
History 
By LESTER B. SHIPPEE 


of the University of Minnesota 
A well balanced treatment of United 
States history since the Civil War, show- 
ing with special care the inter-relation 
between industrial development and polit- 
ical forces, characterized by clear, vigorous 
style and free but impartial interpretation. 


Price $3.25 


A History ofthe 
Foreign Policy of the 
United States 
By RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 


of the University of Michigan 
A brief survey of the history of our foreign 
relations written in an unusally interesting, 
often brilliant, style—simple but not su- 
perficial, topical rather than chronological, 
Price $3.50 


Our Presidents: 
Brief Biographies 
By JAMES MORGAN 


Intimate pictures of all the Presidents 
from Washington to Coolidge, with a 
brief account of the historical significance 
of each administration, by the well-known 
biographer of Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
“He makes these men real and under- 
You will remember them.” 
Capper’s Weekly. 


standable. 


Price $2.50 


The Hill of Athena 
By H. H. POWERS 


\ panoramic view of the world’s most 


significant civilization. A book that 
makes ancient Greece more real than a 


vear of study of ancient history. A series 
of pictures, vivid and fascinating by an 
extraordinary writer. 


Price $1.25 





New York 


i THE MACMILLAN COMPANY niles 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Mechanism and Culture 


BY JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Pu.D., LL.D 


Socrates, according to Plato, lamented the passing 
of that time in Greece when the only known facts 
about the past were those treasured in the memory 
of the tribal bard, and the coming of that degenerate 
age when people no longer would bother remember- 
ing things they could read in books. He deprecated 
the invention of writing. Yet it was by the written 
page of his pupil Plato that the conversations in the 
cool gardens on the outskirts of Athens have sur- 
vived, to secure his own immortality. 

This objection of Socrates to the invention of an 
alphabet was something more than the proposition 
of a philosopher in need of an argument. It was a 
protest against mechanism. Making black marks on 
Egyptian papyri or skins from Asia—those skins the 
merchants of Pergamum later made into parchments 
(pergamenta)—compares with reciting an epic as the 
use of machinery compares with hand labor. Soc 
rates, we suppose, would have preferred telling the 
time by a guess at the lengthening shadow on the 
square rather than by the use of such an instrument 
as a watch. By ignoring inventions one kept “‘close 
to nature.” 

This is an attitude to be found throughout the whole 
history of culture. Its most earnest advocates have 
been the artists, impatient of anything interposed 
between nature and the individual. But idealists gen- 
erally have joined in the denunciation or shared the 
contempt for mechanism, no matter what their field. 
Literature has held aloof, except in patronizing, ro- 
mantic moods, until the present. History has ig- 
nored the very implements of progress—the tools of 
work, the mechanism of effort—-even while recording 
the results. There has, therefore, developed a gulf 
between “‘culture” and achievement which has widened 
with each new invention. 

There have been, in recent years, some signs of a 
revolt against the conspiracy of the poetically-minded 
to ignore the creations of the practically-minded, but 


unless the revolt becomes a revolution we shall never. 


square ourselves with reality. If we are to make any- 
thing intelligent out of the world we live in, we must 
free ourselves from this romantic sentimentality, 
which goes back to Socrates and beyond. Idealism, 
left to itself, is futility. There is no sadder fact in 
the tragic circumstances of the present than that 
idealism failed to avert the desolation of Europe. It 
will always fail, so long as it holds itself aloof from 
the grimy facts of daily life. 


‘An address delivered at the Fifty-second Annual Com- 
mencement of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. d-. 


Like the forces of nature, ideas must be harnessed 
and set to work, or things will remain exactly as 
they were before. One cannot weave cloth with an 
idea, but embody the idea in wood and iron and it 
will replace all the hand-loom workers in the world. 
Wherever a locomotive sends its puff of steam through 
the smoke-stack, the idea of George Stephenson is 
at work—an idea that a forced draught on the fire 
would give the engine enough power to pull its load. 
There are spindle whorls in the Grimaldi caves along 
the slopes of Menton, used by the fingers of spinning 
women of the late stone age, over 10,000 years ago. 
How often in all that stretch of years have spinners 
dreamed of something to carry on the motion of the 
whorl besides the arm and hand! Out of such long- 
ings came—no one knows from where—the simple 
spinning wheels of the late middle ages. Yet it was 
only in the eighteenth century that a tinkering watch- 
maker helped Arkwright to get his roller-frame to 
work, and the work of spinning passed forever from 
the fireside to the mill. New cities arose by the 
marshy waste of Lancashire, and the shipping of 
Britain, carrying its goods overseas, made possible a 
new world empire—not created in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, as an idealist historian declared, but 
through the might of the Industrial Revolution. 

Few students of literature stop to think that its 
existence depends upon paper and ink as well as 
thought! The records of history depend upon the 
cutting of the chisel in the stone, the sharp impress 
of the scratching stick, on clay or on wax tablet, the 
scrawl of charcoal or ink on leaves of trees, papyri 
wrappings, or leather. Before these devices were 
used lie the unnumbered centuries of that period we 
call the prehistoric; this side of it, is the world of 
history. History begins with writing; the prehistoric, 
as we use the term, is a synonym for the preliterate. 
History depends upon that mechanism which transfers 
thought from brains to material substances, and so 
enables thought to endure while the thinkers come 
and go. 

It is strange that, the extent to which thought de- 
pends upon mechanism for its preservation seldom 
occurs to us except when the mechanism fails. We 
know that the burning of the library at Alexandria 
blotted out for all time much of the culture of the 
distant antiquity which it had gathered in the papyri 
on its shelves. We know as well that the last classics 
of Greece and Rome perished in the mouldy rolls of 
papyri which could not last in the climate of the 
northern Mediterranean as they do in Egypt. The 
book trade of the ancients was careless of the future, 
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—as ours is today. But had it not been for papyri 
rolls dealt in by those astute traders who brought 
their goods to the wharves of Athens and Ostia, it is 
doubtful if the literature of classic Greece and Rome 
would have been produced at all. Had there been 
nothing better than clay tablets to scratch, how would 
the Augustan age have achieved what it did? Imagine 
Dante in his exile, accumulating the mud cylinders 
necessary for the Divine Comedy. Or, to bring the 
matter down to our own time, what would our moder: 
literature and journalism amount to if the Arabs had 
not invented paper? A printing press without paper 
is unthinkable; and literature cannot exist without 
them both. We need a Sartor Resartus in the history 
of literature to show us how naked and helplessly 
limited is thought except when provided with 
mechanism. 

There have been two great creative epochs in the 
history of our civilization; that of ancient Greece 
and that of today. Tue one produced critical thought ; 
the other applied it to produce machines. Besides 
these two contributions to secular society, all others 
rank as minor. The one stirred into activity that 
critical intelligence, upon which rests our whole ap- 
paratus of knowledge; the other made nature our ally 
not merely by applying its power to do our work, 
but also by supplying the means for extending knowl- 
edge itself, almost to the infinite. Seen in this light 
the protest of our modern humanists against mecha- 
nism has little of that insight into reality which was 
the characteristic note of Socrates. 

What is needed in both humanists and scientists is 
the Hellenic sense of just proportion, so that neither 
thought nor machines shall become master of life. For 
thought turned upon itself, divorced from the setting 
in a real world, becomes as idle as the speculations 
of the schoolmen; and machines become, not instru- 
ments for human liberation, but the dominant element 
in society. Education in a modern world must re- 
spond to both these demands. It cannot be purely 
literary or idealistic without losing touch with the 
spirit of the age in which we live; it cannot be purely 
technical and remain education. 

How many of us realize that a steam engine is as 
genuinely an historic product, as fittingly the symbol 
of an age, as the feudal castle or the medieval cathe- 
dral? that a modern factory is as much the center of 
historical forces as the ancient city? 

We shall never see the true perspective of history 
so long as we accept unquestioned the mediocre out- 
look of what we call common-sense people. We need 
imagination and insight even more than judgment for, 
otherwise our judgments simply circumscribe and 
limit our activities. If there were only one factory 
in the world, if the power that Watt released from 
the coal mines were so concentrated that instead of 
invading every hamlet of the civilized world it was 
confined to the single valley of the Clyde and drew 
to it there the work of the world, we should have 
some feeling for the importance in history of one of 
the great inventions. But instead, its effects pene- 
trate the environment of common life everywhere, 
and so we miss its meaning. 


Invention is an art. It is the projection into mat 
ter itself of the conscious will. It makes matter a 
part of the agency of control, and also a part of 
intelligence. Loose grains of muddy ore, lying in 
the bosom of the hills, become iron axes. ‘They have 
nothing in themselves to indicate axes. They might, 
if placed too close to a fire, under certain circum- 
stances become hardened into a mass. But while the 
ore is merely matter, the axe is matter plus mind. It 
bears the impress of intelligence, and that to so great 
a degree that the anthropologists passing before the 
rows of axes in the cases at a museum can reconstruct 
from their form and composition the state of culture 
of the makers, like a pianist whose symphonies arise 
from the keys of his piano. The axe implies both 
consciousness and purpose; it means cutting. The 
same is even true of a forked stick which the savage 
uses as a spade, though here the injection of the 
human element into the material is less obvious, be- 
cause the object has not been refashioned. The fork 
was a result of its nature as a branch; that is, a part 
of a vegetable mechanism for catching air in leaves 
and conveying nitrogen to the trunk. 


It was not pro 
duced by nature to dig potatoes. 


Nature leaves the 


branch in the air and the potato in the ground. But 
in the hands of man the fibres of wood, like the 


particles of iron, are turned into something else, they 
become part of conscious action, a continuation of 
muscle and an agency of mind. The potentialities 
of the tool are those of the brain that conceived it 
and controlled the fashioning hand, as much as they 
are those of matter. Invention is a projection of 
consciousness into the unconscious; a creation. 

If this can be said at the dawn of invention, and 
of a tool like a digging stick, which itself embodies 
no thought, which is not a tool except when so re- 
garded or used, the utility of which is accidental, it 
is abundantly evident when invention produces not 
a tool but a machine. The difference between a tool 
and a machine is that the tool helps a man to do his 
work, but the machine does the work itself. The 
man changes his position entirely with reference to 
it. His business with the machine is simply to make 
it work. The factory operative does no spinning; 
he mends threads and makes the spindles spin, forces 
the steam to move the iron and the iron to transmit 
its energy to the whirling spools, and they in curn 
to gather up that energy and imprison it in the spirals 
of thread or yarn, where our fingers later may find 
it stored up—a source of strength against strains 
and pulls, 
transformation 


The factory spinner merely assists at this 
like the impressario at a_ theatre 
Steam and iron and fibre dance before him into new 
combinations, like a dream from the Arabian Nights. 

The machines that do these things are the perpetua- 
tion of the initial energy of their inventors. In the 
steam engine, for instance, Papin, Newcomen and 
Watt have found an immortality larger than we have 
vet realized. In its gliding rods and noiseless wheels 
the brain of the inventor lives as that of Virgil in the 
Aeneid. But while the art of the one is cast cathe- 
dral-like, in static mould, to resist the forces of time 
by its perfection and its strength, that of the other— 
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the invention—is thrown, as it were, into the crucible 
of change, and creates itself the forces that reveal 
its imperfections and weakness. The engine develops 
the speed that breaks it down. Yet the immortality 
of the invention is perhaps the surer of the two, for 
it enlists its destroyer as its ally. It becomes part 
of change itself, and so gains some control over it. 
It sets going the irrecoverable march of events, which 
make up what we call time, and becomes an integral 
part of the ever-fleeting present. For its immor- 
tality lies in its use. By the work it does it disturbs 
the poise of phenomena so that once started it creates 
the demand for its own continuance. It contains its 
own stimulation, for its imperfections call as much 
for further invention as its successes encourage to 
new ones. So it is a social phenomenon of the most 
complex nature. If it immortalizes the Watts and 
Arkwrights, it is only by merging their creations into 
that of a vast composite whole. The original engine 
of Watts and spinning frame of Arkwright are in 
museums; but both machines are also preserved 
wherever engines are at work or cotton is being spun. 
The original inventors have become contributors to a 
more august creation than they guessed. The brain 
of the individual scientist or mechanic fuses its crea- 
tion (steam valve or automatic brake) into those of 
all society and all future time. It will live only so 
long as it can be adjusted to the changing machine. 
Each bolt and bar, each wheel or crank is the crystal- 
lized thought of some nameless engineer. When they 
fit and go, the structure lives, and each part is instinct 
with life. Apart or unfitted they die. The cylinder 
that might hold the power to drive ocean-liners is 
good only for the scrapheap unless the pistons fit and 
the gearings work. And so, if one could imagine 
the whole dynamic force of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion gathered together and concentrated in a single 
cylinder, with a power to which that of Niagara 
would be like that of a rivulet, it would be as useless 
as the energy of ocean tides today, unless there were 
the nicest adjustment in the parts of the machine. 
Machinery is a social creation and is itself a sort of 
society ! 

Thus, in the social preservation of inventive 
thought, by a strange paradox, this individualistic 
age is the annihilation of the individual. Its great- 
est art-creation, machinery, it maintains and treas- 
ures only so long as the individual contributions are 
in tune with the whole. 

There are two kinds of immortality: the immor- 
tality of monuments,—of things to look at and recall; 
and the immortality of use,—of things which sur- 
render their identity but continue to live, things for- 
gotten but treasured, and incorporated in the vital 
forces of society. Thought can achieve both kinds. 
It embodies itself in forms,—like epics, cathedrals, 
and where the endurance depends 
upon the nature of the stuff used, the perfection of 
the workmanship and the fortunes of time. But it 
also embodies itself in use; that is, it can continue 


even engines, 


to work. enter into other thought, and continue to 


emit its energy even when its original mould is 


broken up. 


It is the first kind of immortality—the monu- 
mental kind—which has mainly drawn our attention, 
for it is clearer, if not larger, in our consciousness. 
Use, on the other hand, obliterates outlines so that 
the things used most are often least seen. So in 
keeping with our natural tendency to visualize our 
thought even in the things of use, as if to make up 
for this indistinctness, we encourage the perpetuation 
of form,—in institutions and traditions,—and enshrine 
it in art, 

Let us be clear about this monumental side. Poems 
live in themselves and not simply as stimulations to 
deeds or other thoughts. Form imposes itself on 
thought and preserves by means of its external beauty, 
even though it is often only a successful distortion of 
the thought with which it started. Cathedrals stand 
before us out of the Middle Ages which created them, 
defying time in their own right, by the double 
strength of poise and beauty in stately columns and 
towering walls. These formal perpetuations of 
thought in its own expression are the most appreci- 
ated, as they are the most obvious. They require no 
penetrating analysis to detect; they are matters of 
pure observation. ‘Thought grips materials without 
effort, but hesitates to tackle thought; so the con- 
crete world lodges in the memory while the abstrac- 
tions slip by unnoticed. 

So important is this formal apprehension of things, 
that it has been taken at its face value by society, 
as society takes things at their face value (which 
includes of course the value of the face not simply 
its looks), and made synonymous with art; as if there 
were not a greater art in the mastery of those in- 
tangible, elusive forces which have escaped from their 
mould and penetrate wherever thought can go, the 
art of mathematics, science, and invention. Indeed, 
the same tendency which makes us see the obvious 
first and prize it most carries us still further. It 
tends to become a sort of sacramental attitude, con- 
secrating not only the form in which the thought is 
cast, but the material embodied in it and the environ- 
ment which moulded it. The tongue of Dante, of 
Luther, and of the King James’ Bible are monuments 
of such consecration. We even carry this sacramen- 
talism to its primitive conclusion. Although we know 
better, a strain of fetish worship runs through us all. 
The bones of men receive our reverence, as if in them 
resided—or resides—the efficacy of their thought and 
action. Placards are posted where thinkers have lived 
and died, as if their thought belonged like some haunt- 
ing spirit to walls and garden walks. 

Now all of this is legitimate enough so long as 
much of our thought is sacramental and our feelings 
stir with fetishistic suggestions at historic sites or 
relics. But it obscures the larger life and the truer 
immortality of thought, the immortality of use. 
Dante’s vision has entered into many a scheme of the 
world besides that into which he wove the picture 
of the Florence of his day. In fact, for centuries it 
moulded the cosmology of all Christendom and it still 
colors the common dream of immortality. It is this 
larger vision, built of the universal hope and fear, 
that is the real Divina Commedia, not the epic locked 
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in its stubborn Tuscan rhymes. No form of art, how- 
ever perfect, can imprison or contain all of a living 
thought. If thought is alive it is more than its form. 
It will escape and live. Often it carries with it in 
its new use broken fragments of its form, and so may 
still be recognized at sight, as the architecture which 
produced the medieval cathedral breaks up into the 
buttressed piles of a modern city, a dome here, a fly- 
ing arch there, walls soaring for the light, towers 
that carry forever the memories of Italy, but all dis- 
parate and merged into a new creation. This new 
creation, however, is no massive, self-contained whole, 
it is instinct with life and change. It is not static 
like the old, but eternally recreating itself, replacing 
arches and domes by girders, and leaving the old 
architecture behind with the problems it faced and 
the material it faced them with. The one imperish- 
able thing is the science of which these are the fleeting 
traces. 

It is the same with history as with art. At first 
glance what one sees in it is the formal event, the 
embodied institution, the externals of things. But 
when we look deeper we find that what happens in a 
given time and place is only a part of the real event. 
The cause and results are also parts of it. The result 
is merely the prolongation of the event in other cir- 
cumstances, the releasing or the destruction of its 
potentialities. Battles are more than charging 
cavalry and riddled squares; they are not over when 
the firing ceases. They still continue in the hatreds 
and enthusiasms they arouse, in policies of state, in 
armaments, in nations themselves. The German Em- 
pire was Sedan crystallized—Sedan and other things. 
The battle itself is only the most concentrated form 
of an event, just as a poem is the most perfect ex- 
pression of an idea. But the real significance, the 
essence of both is something larger than the form, 
however concentrated or complete it seems. 

Now, it is in the same way that the cylinder syringe 
and separate condensers of Watt’s first engine are 
curiosities for the historian, but the idea, the creative 
power, of that invention is moving on with all the 
forces of the Industrial Revolution. It was born of 
an application of Scottish ingenuity to Scottish thrift 
for all that Watt had in mind when he set to work 
was to save coal by making an engine that did not 
have to heat a cool cylinder at every stroke. But the 
engine that was invented to save coal, in its genera- 
tion of power has eaten into the heart of every coal 
deposit of Britain, while the power it releases has 
not merely changed the material environment of civi- 
lization, but actually brought millions of human beings 
into existence—each with his and her own world of 
thought and work—in the stimulation of population 
through the production of wealth. 

Indeed in a sense one may say that machines—the 
product and embodiment of invention—attain a sort 
of life of their own. They enter the field of industry 
to play their own réle, always incalculable, often 
achieving what their creators never dreamed of and 
the opposite of what they intended. They are not 
simply aids to labor, doing more things than the 


hand-worker, producing more and more things of 
the same kind, in an endless addition to the stock 
of goods. They are changing the mental and moral 
outlook of society as well as its physical basis. To 
what extent they do this must be left to a considera- 
tion of the economic interpretation of history. But 
when even philosophy (in the metaphysics of Berg- 
son), recognizes that the machine steps, as it were, 
into the main problem of life, adjustment and adap- 
tation—and so becomes an element, and the largest 
element—in this present phase of our biological evo- 
lution, it is time for history to wake up to this tre- 
mendous fact. It is not a fact for economists or 
philosophers alone. Not onty is it, in itself, an event 
of keen human interest, clear definition and notable 
prominence, but it underlies every other event of 
large importance in the political history of the last 
half-century. The Industrial Revolution and the ma- 
chine will inevitably furnish the central text of those 
histories of the future which deal with our era, as 
Bergson says. It is our privilege even now to see 
how magnificent the text will be. 

Compare the transport of the eighteenth century 
with that under the control of the engineers of the 
twentieth. The overland trade in the goods of the 
world was carried or drawn by horse. Now there is 
more horsepower dragging the freight trains of this 
country than all the horsepower of all the ages put 
together. Even in the city which we can see across 
this river, at this moment there is more horsepower 
driving the irresistless freight along the chasm in 
the rock which we call our subway than is needed 
to move all the goods on the roads of England at 
the present time. 

Go down to the great power-house where the force 
is* generated to drive these trains and see what 
degree of control over nature has been reached with 
reference to the needs of civilization. There the 
power is generated from the coals of Pennsylvania. 
The heat stored up from suns of geologic ages is 
released once more under the exacting control of 
an engineer and adjusted by automatic devises to 
correspond with the weight upon the floors of the 
cars, so that it is hardly a figure of speech to say that 
as you step upon the train a few more leaves of pre- 
historic forests crackle away in the energy of heat, 
and that energy becomes a substitute for the human 
energy of the traveler. 

Talk of miracles, with such an annihilation of 
time and control of power! One can imagine that, if 
Aristotle or Dante were back in the world today, 
they would be found exploring such mysteries as 
these and finding in them their inspiration, rather 
than in outworn philosophies or metaphysical specu 
lation. 

No writer that I know has ever expressed so well 
the full significance of the inventive art as the man 
who protested most against the changes which it 
wrought in the society of the nineteenth century. Let. 
me close by quoting this extract tucked away in a 
hidden corner of the works of John Ruskin: 

“What may be the real dignity of the mechanical 
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art itself? I cannot express the amazed awe, the 
crushed humility, with which I sometimes watch a 
locomotive take its breath at a railway station, and 
think what work there is in its bars and wheels, 
and what manner of men they must be who dig 
brown iron-stone out of the ground and forge it 
into that. What assemblage of accurate and mighty 
faculties in them, more than fleshly power over melt- 
ing crag and coiling fire, fettered and finessed at last 
into the precision of watch-making; Titanian hammer- 
strokes beating out of lava these glittering cylinders 
and timely respondent valves, and fine ribbed rods, 
which touch each other as a serpent writhes in 
noiseless gliding, and omnipotence of grasp, infinite 


complex anatomy of active steel, compared with 
which the skeleton of a living creature would seem, 
to the careless observer, clumsy and vile. What 
would the men who thought out this, who beat 
it out, who touched it with its polished calm of 
power, and who set it to its appointed task, and 
triumphantly saw it fulfill the task to the utmost of 
their will, feel or think about this weak hand of mine, 
timidly leading a little stain of water color which I 
cannot manage, into the imperfect shadow of some- 
thing else....mere failure in every motion and endless 
disappointment; what I repeat would these iron- 
dominant genii think of me? And what ought I to 
think of them?” 


Dynastic Delaware 


BY PROFESSOR EZRA BOWEN, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


Delaware will be represented in the Senate of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States by two 
sons, or, rather, great-grandsons of France, Thomas 
F. Bayard and T. Coleman DuPont. 

An Englishman of distinction, visiting in Philadel- 
phia in the 70’s, remarked to his host, “Now that I 
have learned to enjoy ice cream and have found that 
scrapple is a somewhat edible pork product, will 
you be so good as to tell me what is a Biddle?” But 
even the stranger, if he can run and read, does not 
ask in Delaware, ‘““What is a Bayard?” or “What is 
a DuPont?” For answers multiply daily in action 
and in print. If you live in this smallest state and 
have no Bayard or DuPont connection of blood, busi- 
ness, or politics, you are a farmer or shopkeeper, a 
purveyor to the host. 

Sailing up the river from the Capes to Philadel- 
phia, the summer voyager discovers that an hour 
yields a thoroughly representative view of the 
sovereign state of Delaware: Long stretches of bar- 
ren sand and reedy marsh, darkly wooded points, 
rich green farms wrinkling into toy hills, a village 
or two, and finally the Hotel DuPont, looking in the 
distance like a huge cube of cheese upon a slightly 
smoking griddle—the city of Wilmington. 

The history of Delaware is as flat as its topogra- 
phy, but neither terrain nor history are entirely with- 
out feature. The history begins with accidental land- 
ings and settlements. Then a series of massacres— 
all kinds: Indians massacre Whites, Whites deal as 
thoroughly with the Red Skins. The Indians do not 
fall upon each other, but the Whites do. Follows 
an interval of what Grover Cleveland would call in- 
nocuous desuetude, enlivened by a small but vigorous 
part in the Revolution and a boundary dispute with 
her sister, Maryland. Then Delaware joins the Union 
—the first state to ratify the federal constitution. 
Thenceforth the Delaware story reads in large part 
like a morse code, only instead of dots and dashes 
you have: Bayard, Bayard, DuPont; Bayard, Du- 


Pont, Bayard; DuPont, DuPont, Bayard. And 
gossipy historians will insist upon adorning the Dela- 
ware tale by mentioning her predilection for the whip- 
ping post, and her refusal to ratify or even give effect 
to the three civil war amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

Trees that yield Bayard and DuPont timber come, 
of course, from France. Last May Day in the Palace 
of Versailles, before that statue standing to the right 
of the court of honor, lay four red roses, one rose 
for each hundred years since the fairest oak of French 
chivalry fell shattered in battle. Thus did France 
honor her beloved chevalier, Pierre Terrail Bayard. 
Quaint; but quainter still the honoring of this sol- 
dier’s memory by those who had felt so often his 
lance and blade—upon whose soil he died. Great 
Bayard fétes were held in Italy....This was the 
ancestor of James Asheton Bayard, first American 
of the name. 

The most conspicuous DuPont of France was 
Pierre Samuel de Nemours, editor, economist, edu- 
cator, statesman. A stubborn Royalist in a time of 
turning and overturning, his life became a succession 
of captures and escapes, long uncomfortable periods 
of hiding, then recapture and fresh escape. Always 
under the shadow of the guillotine, he finally picked 
up his family and fled to America, to the green shores 
of peaceful Delaware. Hardly had he settled in the 
United States when the “jacobin” President, Thomas 
Jefferson, recognizing his eminence, sent him to Na- 
peleon with ‘“‘an unofficial threat against the French 
occupation of Louisiana.” Sweet joy to the old 
Royalist, this act of putting even so tiny a fly in the 
ointment of the usurper. 

James Asheton Bayard was already quite at home 
in the new world. He represented Delaware in the 
National Legislature, and his wife was the daughter 
of Governor Richard Bassett. Though a Federalist, 
he cast the deciding vote in the electoral college (on 
the thirty-sixth ballot) for Jefferson—thus defeating 
the enigmatic Burr. 
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E. I. DuPont was as successful in business as his 
father, S. P. DuPont, had been eminent in economic 
philosophy. Noticing the poor quality of gunpowder 
made in the United States, he undertook, just out- 
side of Wilmington, Delaware, to manufacture good 
explosives. The degree of his success is evidenced 
today by a quarter billion dollar corporation, EF. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company. While not the Ni- 
agara of American business success, it has undoubt- 
edly helped the DuPonts in making an important 
splash in national politics and in saturating com 
pletely the Republicanism of Delaware. 

With the advent of civil war the DuPonts began 
again to serve directly the country of their asylum. 
Admiral S. F. DuPont, grandson of Jefferson's un- 
official envoy to Napoleon, took what now appears 
to have been the side of the angels, and laid about 
him like a good angel throughout the war. In 1861, 
a great-grandson, H. A. DuPont, was graduated from 
West Point at the head of his class. ‘Twice brevetted 
for gallantry in action, he was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Three times the Legislature 
of Delaware elected him to the United States Senate, 
but on one occasion he was not seated. 

And now it is T. Coleman DuPont, who, following 
an appointment in 1921 by Governor William D. 
Denny and a defeat at the hands of Thomas F. 
Bayard in 1922, has just been elected by the people 
of Delaware United States Senator. Nearly six feet 
four inches tall and weighted to suit, not an ounce 
one way or the other, looking like an intellectual and 
mustached old eagle, he is the best DuPont of them 
all. His parents migrated to Kentucky, and he was 
born there on December 11, 1863. After graduating 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
returned to Kentucky and the mining of coal. He 
filled, at one time or another, every job in or about 
a coal mine. He became a Knight of Labor. Living 
in Central City meant for him living in the hearts 
of the people of that tiny mining town. He loved 
his fellow-workers as they loved him, and he left 
only when he had outgrown every job in the region 
thereabout. Here are some of the occupations he 
later found: reorganization and presidency of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company, construction and 
proprietorship of the Equitable Building in New 
York, reorganization and direction of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He became member for 
Delaware of the Republican National Committee, 
chairman of the Republican State Committee, trustee 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, adju- 
tant general on the staff of three governors. And 
this recital is a short measure of the capacity of the 
junior senator from Delaware. 

The senior senator, senior by two years’ service, 
is Thomas F. Bayard. Mr. Bayard is a lawyer, but 
no politician. “I am too blunt,’ he Nor is 
he a business man. According to his friends, “Tom 
Bayard is just an old-fashioned gentleman; his busi 
ness to serve the state—when asked.”’ During a 
brief stay in New York City he served as assistant 


Says. 


corporation council, then as city solicitor of Wil- 
mington. Flor ten years chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, he was elected Senator in 1922 for 
both the short and the long terms. Mr. Bayard is 
the fifth Delaware Senator of his name 
Delaware Senator of his lineage. 

His father, Thomas F. Bayard, was Secretary of 
State for President Cleveland, congressional leader 
of the Democratic Party, Senator from Delaware, 
first Ambassador of the United States to the court 
of St. James. Contemporary Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike saw in this man, and in Judge Gray, two 
men who, had they lived in any other ‘doubtful’ 
State, would have been President, but Delaware is 
satisfied with their records as they stand. 

Mr. Bayard’s great-uncle, Richard Henry Bayard, 
was the first Mayor of Wilmington, Chief Justice 


and siath 


of the Supreme Court of Delaware and a United 
States Senator. His grandfather and great-grand 
father, both James Asheton Bayard, were elected 


Senators on the same ballot—one for the short term 
and one for the long. (Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, was the third Senator of his family, and 
Simon and Don Cameron, father and son, both rep 
resented Pennsylvania in the upper house; but the 
Bayard case remains unique.) James Asheton, the 
elder, had earlier represented Delaware in the House 
and served there as Federalist leader. Acting on the 
advice of Hamilton, he bolted the Federalist party 
and cast the vote that made Jefferson President. He 
was a member of the American commission that made 
Treaty of Ghent following the war of 1812. And 
then what’s more and worse, as Champ Clark would 
say, Mr. Bayard’s great-great-grandfather, Richard 
Bassett, was both a Governor and Senator of 
Delaware. 

Now there is the Adams record and the Harrison 
record, the Randolf and the Pinckney—all like 
Fujiyama, superb but extinct. The DuPont record 
may not equal, and the Bayard not exceed them 
comparison is bootless—but clearly there is something 
for the eugenists, political scientists, and general 
critics of Democracy to ponder in dynastic Delaware. 





\ series of articles on the. Universities of Spain is be 
gun in the October Nuestro Tiempo, with José Delecto \ 
Pifiuelo’s account of the University of Valencia, which 
includes a brief history of its origin, and an account of the 
library and archives which contain abundant documents of 
antiquity, particularly to those relating to the history of 
the university. 

One reads in this month’s installment of the articles on 
the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church appearing in La 
Civilta Cattolica that “The Roman pontiffs have conceded 
at times to the civil government the right to present and to 
nominate some inferior ecclesiastic, e. g., of the parishes, 
canons and at times, bishops, but have never given up the 
right of nominating cardinals. Bishops are in charge of 
the government of a particular church or of a diocese; 
Cardinals, on the other hand, share in the highest ministry 
and act as Councillors and Coadjutors to the Pope.” 

Little known Madagascar is described by FE. Alexander 
Powell in “Through the Land of the Malagasy” in the 
December Century. 
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One Method of Teaching Problems of 
American Democracy 


KDWIN 


Moorhead, Minnesota, is a small city of 7,600 
population, located in the midst of an extensive agri- 
cultural area in the northwestern part of that state. 
For the past few years the average enrollment in 
the four high school grades has almost reached 400, 
the number in each of the junior and senior years 
being approximately seventy-five. Although the city’s 
location is in an agricultural section, the enrollment 
of pupils from rural districts has never numbered 
more than 10 or 12 per cent. of the total enrollment,’ 
because the courses offered have usually been those 
of an academic nature, and, consequently, of no ap- 
peal to most of the farm population. As a result 
the boys and girls usually attend high schools in vil- 
lages nearby, where there are provisions made more 
nearly for their interests. 

The method of teaching Problems of American 
Democracy discussed in this paper was begun in the 
fall of 1922. Up until that time the units of the 
social sciences offered in the junior and senior years 
had been American History for one semester, with 
one-half credit, and Civics for another half credit in 
the second semester, both required in the junior year; 
Sociology for one semester, with one-half credit, and 
Economics in the second semester, for the other half 
credit, both elective in either of the junior or senior 
years, usually in the senior. These four subjects 
were taught by the same teacher, who usually had 
three sections of American History and the Civics 
and two sections of Sociology and Economics, each 
in their respective semesters. If it so happened that 
there were not enough pupils to make two sections 
of these two subjects, the teacher was assigned some 
other subject as a fifth class.* 

Investigation * seemed to show that there was a 
great deal of overlapping in subject-matter, and repe- 
tition of material covered by the teacher and her 
A topic such as ‘the “immigration question” 
would be discussed by the teacher and practically 
the same pupils four different times during these last 
If the angle of discussion these four times 
had been from a different viewpoint there would have 
been nothing alarming in this repetition, but such 
was not the case. A situation arose which is most 
likely duplicated in many other schools. Each time 
a topic was discussed the teacher had nothing dif- 
ferent to offer other than she had offered in a previous 
discussion. And, then, remember that this topic ap- 
peared four times in those two years, and that what 
was true of the immigration question was true also 
of any other question of a socio-civic-economic-histori- 
cal nature. But this situation was not entirely the 
fault of the teacher. With several different prepara- 
tions to make each day, with scores of papers to mark 
and record, and with her hands full of work in a 
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multitude of extra-curricular activities, she had little 
time to look up new material each time a topic was 
brought up. The texts, too, used in each subject 
were of little help in differentiating the discussions, 
because it is surprising how texts in the various social 
sciences overlap in content material.* Consequently, 
pupils who elected Sociology and Economics in either 
of the last two years of their schooling went through 
a great deal of repetition and rehashing of social 
science subject-matter. To the brighter pupils these 
two subjects were “pipe-courses” and in time became 
very popular for that reason. 

It was, therefore, decided to combine these four 
subjects into two. A combined subject, American 
History and Civics, was made a requirement in the 
junior year, and Problems of American Democracy 
made an elective in the senior year only.° The writer 
was given the responsibility of organizing the mate- 
rial for these two subjects, and in addition was given 
the duty of teaching the Problems course. 

It might be well right here to say a word regard- 
ing the division of subject-material for each of these 
subjects before going into the detailed discussion of 
the Problems work. To American History and Civics 
was given all matter dealing with the topics of Ameri- 
can History, and all civic problems dealing with na- 
tional and state government and politics. An entire 
résumé of the subject-material and methods of this 
course would require an article by itself. All that 
can be said here is that the attempt was made to 
teach these national and state civic problems in their 
so-called “natural setting’ in American History. 
Hence, a discussion of national government and its 
functions best fits in where history discusses the 
period of the formulation of the Constitution; that 
of state government and its functions in the period 
when states’ rights was the burning question; party 
government and its ramifications in that part of our 
history when political parties were so evidently form- 
ing and growing, and so on. The civic problems of 
local governments were placed in the Problems of 
American Democracy course. Just how this mate- 
rial was worked out will be shown shortly. From 
this it can be seen that all the civic material, usually 
included in a traditional civics course, was actually 
covered in these two new courses. There was, there- 
fore, no loss in civics. In fact, the writer believes 
that there was a gain; namely, that the discussion of 
the local civics offered in the senior year was en- 
riched by a social and economic viewpoint that had 
previously never been given to that subject. With 
this general idea of the differentiation of subject- 
material for both courses in mind, the more detailed 
discussion of the Problems work will follow. 
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First of all, no textbook as such was placed in the 
hands of the pupils. The organization of the work 
centered around an outline of topic material brought 
together by the writer. Part of this outline was the 
result of some undergraduate study and was based 
a great deal upon H. C. Hill's Community Life and 
Civic Problems. The outline itself has been con- 
tinually changing from year to year, as further study 
has been made, and most likely will continue to do 
so as long as the subject is taught in this way. In- 
stead of handing pupils a textbook at the beginning 
of the fall term, they were each given a notebook,’ 
which included a supply of paper and a mimeographed 
copy of the main point and details of the first section 
of the outline. These mimeographed sheets were 
handed to the pupils at various times during the year. 
As soon as one topic was finished and the class was 
ready for the next that part of the outline that fol- 
lowed was given out. Whenever subject-material was 
being discussed that was not covered in the references, 
copies were mimeographed, and these were added to 
the notebook. Thus, by the end of the year this 
mimeographed outline, plus notes taken by the pupils 
and other material, all hereafter described, became 
the textbook, or, at least, it became a book to which 
pupils could turn when there was need of review. 

But before going into further detail regarding the 
method of handling the work, it will be best to out- 
line the arrangement of topics and problems. ‘The 
discussion that follows can be more easily understood 
at times by direct reference to the outline. The out- 
line given here, it must be remembered, simply gives 
main topic headings, and many of the details, which 
go into the pupils’ outline, are therefore omitted. 

OUTLINE OF THE MOORHEAD PROBLEMS OF 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY COURSE 
I. Introduction. 
A. Meaning of Problems of American Democracy. 
B. Aims of such a course. 
C. What is going to be done this year. 
D. How to study your lesson. 
II. The Family. 


A. Definitions and classifications. 

B. Historical development of the family. 

C. What the family does for us. 

D. Home and what it means. 

E. Aspects of family life today and dangers. 
F, Juvenile delinquency. 


G. Marriage and divorce. 

III. Myself and My Relations to Others, 
A. My needs. 
B. Interdependence of myself upon others. 
C. My rights. 
D. My duties. 
E. The conflict between rights and duties. 
F. Patriotism. 
G. My place in the community. 

IV. Religion and the Church. 
A. Meaning of religion and church. 
B. The development of religious beliefs. 
C. The development of the modern church. 
D. Services of the church, 
E. The problems of the church. 

V. The School and Education. 
A. What is education and why have schools con- 
nected with it? 
B. Need of Education. 
C. Purposes and aims of education. 
D. The American Public School and Public School 
System. 


¥ i; 


The 


G. 
Bae 


As 


B. 


1. History and development of the high school 
2, Secondary education in Europe. 
Control and support of education. 
Cost of education. 
1. Public. 
2. College. 
Value of an education. 
What should schools teach? 
1. My idea of a proper course 
Our illiterate population. 
1. Immigration. 
a, Nature of. 
b. Naturalization. 
c. Restriction. 
2. The negro. 
a. Just where is the problem? 
b. What can be done with it? 
Community. 
Meaning of community. 
1. Rural and urban communities. 
Factors determining the location of a 
munity. 
History of the local community. 
Problems facing any community. 
Government, 
1. Purposes of government. 
2. Local government. 
a. ‘Township. 
b. County. 
c. Village and city. 
3. Special reports on state and 
government and their problems. 
4. Representative government. 
5. ‘Taxation. 
Community growth and planning. 
City planning. 
Arrangement of streets. 
3. City zoning. 
4. Civic beauty. 
5. Housing. 
Communication and Transportation. 
1. General discussion of the problem. 
2, City transportation problems. 
a. Public utilities. 
Protection of health. 
1. The health of the individual, 
2. The health of the community. 
3. Safeguarding the health of the community 
a. Control and prevention of disease. 
b. Inspection of food. 
ce. Drug and liquor traffic. 
d. Regulation of working hours and con 
ditions. 
e. Water supply. 
f. Disposal of wastes. 
4, Recreation. 
a. Need of and agencies. 
b. Amusements and standards. 
Protection from accidents. 
1. Mining and industrial. 
2. Railroad. 
3. Traffic. 
Protection from fire. 
1. Figures and causes. 
2. Firefighting. 
3. Education and laws. 
Protection from crime. 
1. Necessity of law and order. 
2. Classification of crime and criminals 
a. Change in the nature of crime. 
3. Causes of crime. 
The police force. 
Punishment. 
a. Prison reform. 
b. Capital punishment. 
Protection of the handicapped. 
1. The defectives and the dependent. 


f study. 


com 


national 


l. 
? 


— 
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2. Poverty and pauperism. 
3. Indoor and outdoor relief. 
4. Charity. 

a. Wise and unwise charity. 


VII. Man’s Struggle for a Living. 
A. Work. 
B. Production. 
1. Factors of. 
2. Types of. 
3. Reasons for. 
C. Natural resources of the United States. 
1. What are they? 
2. Conservation of our natural resources, 
a. Land. 
b. Natural beauty. 
c. Fish and game. 
d. Water power. 
D. The development of the present industrial 
situation. 
1. Work and industry in the time before ma- 
chinery. 
2. The Industrial Revolution. 
3. The factory system. 
4. Specialization in industry. 
5. Large scale production. 
6. Modern business organization. 
E. Labor and its problems. 
1. Distribution of wealth. 
2. The labor class. 
3. Industrial warfare. 
4. What is the solution for the labor problem? 
F. The employer and the workmen. 
1. The employers’ viewpoint. 
2. Profit sharing. 
3. Pensions and insurance in industry. 
4. Welfare work. 
5. The co-operative movement. 
6. Unemployment. 
7. Child labor. 
8. Women in industry. 
G. Distribution of individual incomes. 
1. Standard of living. 
2, Income—wages. 
3. Distribution of incomes in the United 
States. 
4. Thrift and savings. 
H. Exchange. 
1. Why men exchange goods. 
a. Money. 
2. United States money. 
3. Credit and its uses. 
4. Banks and their services. 
5. The United States Banking System. 
VIII. National and International Problems. 


A. Modern finance. 

B. Foreign trade. 

C. Socialism. 

D. Peace and reconstruction. 

All assignments were made at the beginning of the 
period in the form of problems; that is, whenever 
there was need for an assignment. These assign- 
ments were so made that at all times there were some 
groups at work on different topics, these groups being 
in the form of committees. Each committee had a 
chairman, and he, or she, was individually responsible 
for the report by the committee. Each individual in 
that committee had his own responsibility for any 
work assigned to him. These problems were reported 
on from time to time as the work developed. Each 
period, it will be seen, was not therefore a recitation 
period. Sometimes it simply became a laboratory 
period for study, under the direction of the commit- 
tee chairmen and the teacher, with the teacher staying 


away most of the time and only entering the scene 
when necessity dictated that he should. 

The problem assignment was worked out in a series 
of questions, at the close of which was added a list 
of references with pages. The answers to the ques- 
tions usually could be found in the readings; some- 
times they were found right in the community itself; 
at other times the answer could only be arrived at 
from the pupils’ own experiences; and sometimes the 
answers could not be found anywhere except in the 
class itself after a series of ‘development’ questions 
or lecture by the teacher. 

The function of the class notebook can now easily 
be shown. Instructions to the pupils at the beginning 
of the year were that they could place the answers 
to any number of the questions in the notebook. 
However, each day one or two or three questions 
dealing with more important parts of the material 
to be developed were asterisked, and it was required 
that the answers to these asterisked questions be 
placed in the notebook. In addition to this material, 
there was sometimes special material developed in 
class, and time was always given toward the end of 
the period to allow pupils to copy this into their 
books. Then from time to time entirely new mate- 
rial was given by the teacher in actual lecture form, 
notes being taken by the pupils on the more important 
items. As these notebooks became larger early parts 
of them were filed in the teacher's office, where they 
were always easy of access for review or other study. 
Frequent check-ups were made to see that pupils 
kept on the job. This was easily done without tak- 
ing up too much time of the teacher. Sometime dur- 
ing the class period, usually at the beginning imme- 
diately following the assignment, the pupils were 
asked to open up their books at a certain topic or 
topics, and the teacher walked up and down the aisles, 
a glance telling whether or not the pupil had done 
the work. These check-ups were never given any 
preliminary announcement. Sometimes they occurred 
every day for a week or so at a time; then again 
days, maybe a week, would go by before notebooks 
would be examined. It was very seldom that any 
careless work was found, and that only among the 
type of pupils who always were doing careless work. 
A great deal of credit was given for neat and sys- 
tematic notebook work, and most of the pupils 
responded to that incentive. 

Although pages in references were almost invari- 
ably assigned, and although pupils were held respon- 
sible for reading material, the attempt always was 
made to base the work upon the pupils’ own experi- 
ences in the home and community. In class work 
the thought always was to bring in the reading mate- 
rial only through such gradual development. This 
gradual approach was even attempted in the making 
up of the outline itself. The pupils’ first experiences 
are with the family; he then comes more into a reali- 
zation of himself as an individual; the contacts with 
the church, school, and community, followed later by 
his working for a living, all come in a somewhat 
natural sequence; and the outline was worked out 
with that sequence in mind. In addition to the gen- 
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eral reading each member of the class was assigned, 
in rotation, some short special report. Some topic 
that was not available in all of the readings, or which 
was rather more important than any of the others, 
was assigned for special report. Usually every as- 
signment had some such report, and in this way more 
detailed information was secured on many topics 
which otherwise would have been passed by. Then it 
was also the aim of the teacher to bring into the 
discussion each day some entirely new material from 
his own experience and study in “advanced” read- 
ings. Whenever possible this was done through ques- 
tions leading up to his contribution; more often 
simply by lecture. In fact, some days the entire 
period was given over to lecture, for, with an outline 
so comprehensive as the one listed, it would be im- 
possible to cover in the regular school year all of 
the topics treated by this problem form, nor would 
it be desirable. Materials of a general nature intro- 
ductory to specific topics were covered by lecture. 
The entire topic of Communication and Transporta- 
tion can be used as an illustration. In this topic 
pupils took part in recitation discussion only of those 
points dealing with local city transportation prob- 
lems. Topics which were in the main review from 
some other course, and which were included in the 
work as connecting links in various parts of the out- 
line, were also sometimes given as lectures, more 
often as special reports by pupils. As an illustration 
of the former the city water supply and disposal of 
wastes can be given, and an illustration of the latter 
is that portion of the outline dealing more specifically 
with government. Right after the finish of the class 
discussion of local government a day was taken when 
special reports were heard on state and national gov- 
ernment topics, such as the power of the executive, 
the senate, and the like. This method of handling 
accomplished three things: (1) Enabled the pupils 
to link up these topics, previously taken in some other 
subject, with topics being discussed in the Problems 
Course, and thereby prevent waste of time by over 
lapping by long discussion; (2) enabled the class to 
cover ground faster and to give them more time for 
detailed study on other topics, and in the end cover 
more ground; (3) gave the class practice in note 
taking and special report work, both oral and written, 
thereby giving those who go to college some practice 
in types of work they will have later on in their school 
experience. 

A by-product, one might say, of the special report 
work was its correlation with the work in senior Eng- 
lish. Twice each month those taking Problems were 
required to select their theme topic from a list sug- 
gested by the Problems teacher. English and com- 
position were graded by the English teacher, and 
Problems content by the Problems teacher. This 
phase of the work had some very good results, work 
ing to the advantage of both subjects. 

To make the idea still more clear, it might be well 
to take one topic through the assignment to illustrate 
how the work is done. Topic F, Juvenile Delin- 


quency, under II, the Family, is a typical one: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

1. Define juvenile delinquency, juvenile crime, juvenile 
criminal, juvenile court. 

2. Why do young people commit so many crimes? 

“3. How can this situation be remedied? 

1. Describe a juvenile court. Show difference 
ordinary courts. 

*5. What is probation? Why is it used? 

6. What is a probation officer and what are his duties. 

7. (Special Report.) How are juvenile offenders taken 
care of in Moorhead? 

Hill, 322-23. Hughes, 121. 


from 


Towne, 


Hughes (C), 370-71. 


229-30. B. & P., 496-97. B. & P. (R), 268. Adams, 284-85. 
M. & O., 557. Dunn, 417-18. M. & G., 417-18. Williamson, 
201-02, 

It will be noted that questions 2, 3, and 5 are 


asterisked and are therefore to be answered in the 
notebook. Question 7 is a special report and one 
pupil had the responsibility of interviewing the mu 
nicipal judge who handled all of the juvenile cases. 
The teacher was able to offer quite a bit from his own 
experience in this topic, because he had at one time 
done some probation officer work as 
training. 


a part of his 
In larger cities, of course, trips could be 
made to a juvenile court, where, at least, the pupils 
could get an idea of what one looks like, and in case 
permission could be had, to see one in actual action. 
It was to be regretted that this type of experience 
could not be had in Moorhead, but in lieu of this the 
teacher's lecture, together with picture material, 
somewhat made up the deficiency. It is admitted 
that many lessons would not work quite as ideally 
as this one does, but those that did not were very few 
and far between. 

In general, this paper has described in some de 
tail just how the teaching of Problems of American 
Democracy was attempted in Moorhead. Looking 
back over two years, it can be said that, for the most 
part, the results of the work were rather successful. 
There was, of course, a big difficulty right at the 
start of overcoming the pupils’ awkwardness in study- 
ing lessons without one textbook. It usually took 
about four weeks for them to get themselves accus 
tomed to study under this new condition. ‘To help 
them as much as possible the teacher spent the entire 
period of the first class meeting in a discussion of what 
the new work was, what it was going to be, its aims, 
etc. (See I in the outline.) As the first assignment 
the class was given a mimeographed sheet, “What 
Is Going to Be Done in This Course’; they were in 
structed to read and study it carefully, and after this 
study to write out a short paper, “How I am Going 
to Study My Lesson in Problems of American Democ- 
racy. The lesson on the second day was a discus- 
sion of these study ideas of the pupils, together with 
the development of a more scientific method. At the 
end of this second period the members of the class 
were handed a mimeographed sheet again, this one 
being detailed instructions as to the method of pre 
paring the lesson. Both of these mimeographed 
sheets were placed at the beginning of the notebook 
and kept there as a constant reminder of what each 
individual was supposed to do. In this way the diffi 
culty of becoming accustomed to new conditions was 
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made a great deal easier. ‘The material contained in 
these two mimeographed sheets follows: 


Wuart Is Gornc to Be Done IN THis CouURSE 


1. There will be no textbook handed out. All study will 
be done by reading assigned references which will be found 
on the reserve shelf in the library, in encyclopedias, year- 
books and other books that may be assigned oem time to 
time. , 

2. Instead of a textbook, you will receive a notebook. 
In this notebook you will place notes and other material, 
regarding which you will receive instructions from time to 
time. 

3. Assignments will be made from time to time in the 
form of problems. After the problem has been assigned, 
you will be given certain questions regarding that problem, 
and with these questions you will find pages in references 
that deal with that problem. 

1. You will place these questions in your notebook and 
keep them there, because they will be of help to you in 
getting your lesson. In the study of your lesson you can 
place the answers to as many of the questions as you like 
into your notebook, all of them, if you so desire, but this 
will not be required. In every assignment, however, there 
will be certain questions asterisked, and the answers to 
these asterisked questions must be placed in the notebook, 
because they are important key questions and you will need 
them in your further study. 

5. Every day in class there will be new material de- 
veloped, and whenever it is indicated you will place this 
also in the notebooks. Then at other times the teacher 
will give you other material in lecture form, and some of 
this will also go into the notes you have. 

6. Pen or pencil may be used at your discretion, The 
only requirement made is that you keep your notes neatly 
and systematically. No requirement is made as to form, 
either, except that it will be best to place each new assign- 
ment on a new page. Then the answers to those questions 
can be placed directly beneath the questions, and there 
will also be space left for the new material developed in 
class. 

7. Be sure to keep your notebooks up to date, because 
they will be the only reference you will have in case of 
tests or examinations. 

8. Ever-so-now-and-then your notebooks will be ex- 
amined. There will be no notice given as to when these 
occurrences will take place. That means, therefore, that 
you must not get behind in keeping up your notes. 

9. Every day some member of the class will be asked to 
look up some special item for reporting to the class. These 
will be very short and will be given to all members of the 
class in alphabetical order. Always have these reports 
ready to give, because the discussion in class will usually 
hinge upon the material brought out in the report. 

10. From time to time written reports will be asked 
for. These are always to be written in ink, papers folded, 
names placed on the outside and handed in at the time set. 

11. Twice each month the topics for your themes in 
English IV will be chosen from a list of topics selected by 
the Problems teacher. 

12. A great deal of credit will be given to you if you 
pitch in and show that you are not afraid of work. It will 
he difficult, at first, because the work in this class will be 
handled differently from that of your other classes, but the 
proper spirit will do a lot toward helping you get started. 


How to Prepare Your Lesson 1N THE ProspremMs Course 
A. Preliminaries. 

1. Have a definite time each day at which to study the 
lesson. The best time is immediately after the class 
period. 

2. Have all your materials, that is, notebook, assign- 

ment and reference, on hand ready for use. 

3. When you have all this ready, get to work and 
keep your mind on it. CONCENTRATE. 

B. The Procedure for Study. 

1. First of all always review the previous day’s lesson. 

Do this because in this way you will pick up the 


threads that will connect up with the work you are 
preparing for the day’s lesson. 

2. Read over the questions in the assignment. 
a. This will give you an idea of what the lesson 


is about. 
b. Pay particular attention to the asterisked 
questions, 
3. a through all the pages of any assignment, first 
of all. 


a. This will give you a general idea of what is 
in those pages. 

b. Then go over the same pages more carefully, 
trying to find the answer to any of the ques- 
tions in the assignment and putting down as 
many notes as you desire, 

c. Be sure to put down the answers to the as- 
terisked questions. 

'. Do as many references as possible in this way, 
until you have found the answer to the questions 
asked. Remember, it will be very seldom that you 
will find the answer to all of the questions in any 
one assignment, 

5. Now read over and study the notes you have taken, 


and in that way remember the important points of 
the lesson. 


C. If you follow out the above procedure every day, you 
ought to have no trouble in your recitations, 


Of course, the objection will be raised that a regu- 
lar teacher with all of her other preparations cannot 
go into such detail, as this method of teaching seems 
to demand. The writer disagrees, however. The 
teacher with the proper background preparation and 
with proper interest will have no trouble. The best 
method probably would be to have a regular text 
upon which to base the work and to hold the teach- 
er's feet to the ground. But there again would be 
the danger that the work would soon simmer down to 
the cut-and-dried assignment of a few pages every 
day and the recitation from that. The writer be- 
lieves that the benefit from such a course as this 
Problems course comes through the proper approach, 
and that the best approach is that which appeals to 
the pupil’s own experiences in the home and com- 
munity, and that the best way to secure this appeal 
is not to use the one textbook. The surest way to 


_ assure one’s self that the pupils are not confining 


themselves to one text is not to give them that text. 
Place the group of different texts upon the library 
shelves and through proper assignments let the pupils 
find what is wanted. That will assure varied activity 
on their part and will make the work more interest- 
ing and instructive. As far as the work in the Prob- 
lems of American Democracy is concerned, such is 
the attitude of the writer. 


For the benefit of those who may be interested, a list of 
the books used as references in Moorhead is added. All of 
these were used at some time or other during the year. 
Some were used almost every day, and others not so much. 
Those of greatest value are asterisked, 


Adams. A Community Civics. Scribners. 

\shley. The New Civics. Macmillan. 

* Bliss. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

* Burch. American Economic Life. Macmillan. 


* Burch & Patterson. American Social Problems. Mac- 
millan. Problems of American Democracy. Macmillan. 
Dictionary. Both the Century and Webster. 

Dunn, Community Civics for City Schools. D.C. Heath. 
Community Civies and Rural Life. D.C. Heath. 
"Elwood. Sociology and Modern Social 
American Book Co. 

Encyclopedia. 


Problems. 
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Fairchild. 
Co. 
Faubel. Principles of Economics, Harcourt, Brace. 


Essentials of Economics. American Book 


Greenan & Meredith. American Democracy. Houghton, 

Mifflin. 

* Hill. Community life and Civic Problems. Ginn & 
Co 


Hughes. *Community Civics. Allyn and Bacon. Eco- 
nomic Civics. Allyn and Bacon. * Problems of American 
Democracy. Allyn and Bacon. ‘Textbook of Citizenship. 
Allyn and Bacon. 


*Lapp. Economics and the Community. Century Co. 


* Levis. Citizenship. Harcourt, Brace. 
* Morehouse and Graham. American Problems. Ginn & 
Co. 


* Munro and Ozane. 
* Towne. 


Macmillan. 
Macmillan. 


Social Civics. 
Social Problems. 


Tufts. The Real Business of Living. Henry Holt. 
Williamson. Problems of American Democracy. D. C. 
Heath. 


* Yearbooks. 


History 


NOTES 
This situation probably will not continue any longer. 
Beginning with the present fall term provision has been 
made for a four-year course in Agriculture. It is hoped 
that this will attract more farm pupils. 

* The school day consists of seven periods. 
teacher meets five classes every day. 

*This investigation was made before the writer came to 
Moorhead. 

*The writer is now bringing together statistics, as a part 
of his thesis material, showing this overlapping of content 
material in various texts. 

* It is still an elective, but will become a constant as soon 
as the material is more completely organized. 

* That is, in Moorhead, 

"This notebook is one of the looseleaf variety, and was 
picked because its binding is such that it keeps pages 
tightly bound and is practically fool-proof from torn pages. 
Both writing and mimeographed paper furnished 
specially punched. 


Each regular 
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in its Relation to the 


Junior High School 


Problem of Selecting and Organizing Material 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Wuat Is rue Junior Higu ScHoou? 


The more progressive schools of the country are 
striving to evolve a new environment, to perfect a 
new educational medium. This has been called the 
junior high school. One writer refers to it as the 
junior high school “idea.” The name was first used 
some fifteen years ago. ‘The school systems which 
have contributed to its development have placed their 
own interpretation on what the junior high school is 
and what it should accomplish and they will proba- 
bly continue to do so. Its aims and purposes, its very 
nature, have been variously described and charac- 
terized. 

The idea of a junior high school did not suddenly 
occur to any one. It is rather the result of the slow 
evolution of the American educational system. 
Neither is it altogether of American origin. The 
name applied to this phase of educational develop- 
ment, however, is peculiar to American conditions. 
It was the outcome in part of three factors. Men 
appeared like Dr. Charles Eliot, who saw education 
not as a piecemeal proposition made up of separate 
segments, stages, or cycles, but as something con- 
tinuous and continuing. The weak spots in this con 
tinuous and continuing process revealed themselves in 
startling fashion. This 
Grades VII to IX. 

The passing years also brought with them greater 
and greater pressure upon the schools to prepare their 
clientele for the responsibilities of citizenship as the 
suffrage was extended and the destinies of the nation 
were intrusted to a larger and larger body politic 
A grammar school education, or its equivalent, might 
satisfy conditions which prevailed a generation or 
more ago, but it no longer sufficed in the opening 
years of the twentieth century. 


was particularly true of 


Society not only has become more democratic with 
the passing years; it has become more complex. It 
now makes more insistent demands upon the indi 
vidual for an understanding of his relations to his 
own community and to the larger units of which it 
is an integral part. No longer do the older curricula 
or the older types of school organization satisfy. Th: 
individuals who form this huge body politic, which 
has been intrusted with the difficult task of settling 
its own problems under the present democratic order. 
must be assisted in adjusting themselves to this new 
order. Individual capacities must be ascertained as 
never before and individual needs appraised and met. 
Education must develop toward securing higher eth 
ciency for each individual. With the rf 
the testing movement and the development of educa 
tional and psychological criteria means are at hand to 
make possible a better adjustment of the pupil to 
the school and therefore of the citizen to society. It 
was this combination of circumstances which gradu 
ally gave rise to the junior high school. 

There are at least three things about this 
educational medium which are of peculiar significance 
to the teacher of history: 

1) The idea of continuity sought and represented 
by the junior high school. Subjects are 
to be taught as “blocks.’’ More attention 
paid to the idea of a continuous program—a program 
which is closely integrated with what follows as well 
as with what precedes and is made up of parts which 
are nicely dovetailed together. History, if it be 
taught over a period of years, must be taught so 
progressively that any new work done is recognized 
as a definite step forward, a projection into a new 
field or an attack upon a new method, or both 

2) The next point to be considered is the respon 
sibility resting upon the junior high school for sup 


progress ¢ 


new 


no longer 


must be 
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plying those citizenship needs which have brought 
the junior high school idea to the fore. A citizen- 
ship program is an outstanding feature of the junior 
high school, but not the kind of a program which 
finds its principal expression in a salute to the flag 
or in an effusive patriotism. It is the kind of pro- 
gram which seeks to fit the individual to the place 
which he is to assume in society, one which stresses 
the duties and responsibilities which devolve upon 
him in a highly organized industrial and democratic 
society. 

3) Finally, the junior high school curriculum is 
permeated throughout with the idea that the values 
of education must be proved in terms of an actual 
fitting of a boy or girl the better for the task ahead 
by the use of definite subject-matter, or by the appli- 
cation of the special methods peculiar to the subjects 
of study, or through worth-while school activities. 

Or, looked at from another point of view, the 
changes which have come to pass center about the 
curriculum, on the one hand, or what the school 
teaches and does, and the pupil, on the other, his in 
terests, his capacities and his attainments. Child 
study has revealed much that was either unknown 
or but imperfectly understood as to child life, and 
with a better understanding and a better genera! 
handling of the adolescent child there naturally fol 
low revolutionary changes in content and method and 
in contact between teacher and pupil. 

The social studies as a group of subjects revealing 
life in its manifold relationships will naturally play 
an important réle in a medium where the socialization 
of the child and the development of his peculiar tastes 
and aptitudes are important considerations. This is 
particularly true of the adolescent. If the junior 
high school brings in its train, as it has done in so 
many communities, a new school building, with spe- 
cial equipment as evidence of the need for a special 
environment for the adolescent, there are bound to 
follow profound modifications in the teaching of sub 
ject-matter and the relation between the subject 
matter and the pupil to be taught. 

There are other aspects of the junior high school 
upon which there are wide differences of opinion, 
such as the question of the flexibility of the program, 
promotion by subject or by grade, and similar mat 
Although the solution of these is likely to affect 
the handling of the special subjects, these may be 
ignored in the present effort to single out the broader 
lines of development associated with this change. 

How, then, does the task of the junior high school 
differ essentially from that of the teacher in the ele- 
mentary or high school? The elementary 
school is ministering to the elementary needs of the 
children there, training them in those skill subjects 
which they can best master at this stage. Although 
there is no disposition to underestimate the importance 


ters, 


senior 


of this part of the task, it is always subordinated to 
a larger objective, that of bringing the child into a 
very real and vital environment 
Its program and methods are directed toward that 
socialization of the individual which will enable him 
the more readily to find his proper niche and ade 


relation with his 


quately fill it. The working out of group projects 
is a characteristic of the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school. Aside from what are termed the tool 
subjects the materials used are presented not so much 
as separate subjects as media for making the ac- 
quaintance of a new and strange world. This is often 
the method used in handling the tool subjects. This 
acquaintance is necessarily somewhat limited. The 
pupil is merely standing on the threshold of this 
world. But as he makes its acquaintance his interests 
widen until by the time the junior high school is 
reached the great fields of human knowledge begin 
to have an interest for him as alluring subjects of 
investigation and as stepping-stones to a fuller and 
larger life among his fellows. His interests are no 
longer limited in terms of time and space. 

When the senior high school is reached he has 
begun to select special roads to be followed; his in- 
terests have begun to crystallize, and he sees a path 
for himself leading toward a goal more or less specific 
as he masters certain fields of knowledge which en- 
able him to attain it. All this is but the restatement 
of what the junior high school recognizes as it stands 
at the crossroads between the experiences of child- 
hood and the dawning consciousness of manhood and 
womanhood. 


Wuart Is Hisrory? 


Turning now from the medium in which the teacher 
is to do his work to the subject to be taught, what 
history shall be taught in the junior high school, and 
what principles shall guide the teacher in his attempt 
to organize the field selected? An examination of 
existing courses of study prior to the advent of the 
junior high school reveals a certain unanimity of 
opinion as to what to select for the upper grammar 
grades. The differences arise when it is a matter of 
organizing this for classroom use. 

With the better grasp of the general educational 
problem confronting a democracy like our own, which 
gave rise to the junior high school, there has also 
come a better appreciation of history. As has been 
pointed out so clearly by Professor Henry Johnson, 
it is a matter of some moment for a teacher to dis- 
tinguish carefully at the outset between the aims of 
history and the actual values attaching to the study 
of the subject. If specific aims be accepted for the 
history taught, its values are already determined. 
They are really predetermined. These may be the 
lesser values attaching thereto rather than the greater. 


This may be illustrated by a reading of the Communist 


Manifesto. The introduction to that document is in 
itself a revelation of what we get when we make our 
selection of subject-matter on such a basis. Those 
facts have been selected from the field of history, 
which seem to prove the inevitableness of a struggle 
between the classes, forcing its readers (as its authors 
intended) to the apparently logical conclusion that 
there is but one solution for such a situation, and that 
is socialism. Marx and Engels argue their case like 
skillful advocates addressing a jury. The history of 
the writing of history in the nineteenth century re- 
veals clearly the fact that there are a great many 
varieties of history. so-called, ranging all the way 
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from histories reflecting an admiration for the politi- 
cal genius of the Greeks, as it was revealed in the 
days of Pericles, with a thinly veiled desire on the 
part of the writer to interest his own age in such 
democratic endeavors, to the cold, impartial, rather 
heavy, and to some, dull conception of a James 
Schouler. In a brilliant essay James Truslow Adams 
insists that much would be gained if every age would 
make a fresh study of the past in the light of its own 
environment and interests, not in order to make the 
environment of today more intelligible, but rather to 
bring the added wealth of its learning and experience 
to bear upon that which is past and give it that fresh- 
ness of treatment which makes for a better picture 
of bygone times. He has illustrated the value of 
such study in his two volumes, “Revolutionary New 
England” and “The Founding of New England.” 

The teacher of history must keep pace with these 
unfolding concepts of the subject to appreciate its 
greatest values, especially if he would realize these 
in the education of adolescent children. If history 
as such has not a special, individual contribution of 
its own to make at this, the most critical stage in 
the education of children, there is little excuse for 
retaining it in the curriculum. If it is by doing vio- 
lence to this body of human knowledge that it is 
assigned a place (by courtesy) in the curriculum, let 
it be not dignified by the name of history. 


Tue “EvLeMents” 1n History. 

History, consisting as it does of related facts, con- 
tains certain elements peculiar to itself. These ele- 
ments must exist in conjunction or they cease to be 
history. History in the junior high school must be 
something more than a body of factual or informa- 
tional material about times that are past. The cement 
which holds this body of facts together is the ele- 
ment or idea of continuity, but with this is the idea. 
or the element of change, which helps to make these 
related facts—‘“‘historical’” facts. 
least remain, the element of time and the element of 
place. Children have no time sense, say some. A time 
sense cannot be taught. Psychological history has 
been set over against chronological history. If these 
contentions be granted, then history has no place as 
history where it is impossible to inculcate a sense of 
time. It is the passage of time, it is the time setting 
of facts which makes them history. Chronological his- 
tory, so-called, is taboo in some quarters. If by this 
is meant an elimination of the idea of the sequence 
of time and a neglect of the effects of the passing of 
time on human affairs, what remains ceases to be 
history at all. 

The facts of history are localized facts. There is 
a place element involved which attaches them to a 
definite environment, be it spot, country, or locality. 
Men and women moving in and about a specific en- 
vironment are the subject of study. They do not 
move in space, neither do they exist in vacuo. The 
influence of this environment upon them and their 
efforts to shape it form an integral part of this con- 
cept of the past which we call history. 


Two elements at 


This suggests still another aspect of these facts 
which should prove helpful in selecting and organiz 
ing them for children. Some of them are much more 
concrete than others. All have to do with human 
beings moving in or attached to a specific environ- 
ment and influenced by or subject to the element of 
time. Some of these facts have to do with the mere 
externals of the life of these individuals; others have 
to do with such immaterial, intangible things as 
thoughts and emotions. Professor Johnson 
nizes three groups of such factual material: 1) Those 
facts having to do with physical human beings and 
their physical environment, 2) those embodying hu- 
man words and human actions, and, finally, 3) those 
representing thoughts, feelings, and resolutions. Our 
first contacts in childhood with the world around us 
are through the external and the material. It is only 
gradually that we apprehend that which is more or 
less abstract and immaterial. In fact, it interests 
us but little until we have reached a certain maturity : 
that is, until we have had certain experiences, actual 
or vicarious, to make it intelligible. 


recog 


GRADING THE History MaTreriats ror JuNior Hieu 
Scuoo. Puplits. 


With the emphasis upon continuity, which the 
junior high school has brought with it, there has 
come an imperative demand that the materials of 
instruction be more carefully graded. ‘Every new 
step in history instruction”—if there are to be suc 
cessive steps, or years, or grades, as the case may 
be—‘‘should be a step forward in the subject.” ' 
There cannot be a wasteful duplication of subject 
and effort, as this runs counter to the junior hig! 
school idea. In a medium which recognizes as never 
before that the goal of instruction consists in eliminat 
ing as far as possible all gaps “between the pupil's 
knowledge and the life he enters on leaving school,” 
his historical knowledge must not be allowed to lag 
behind other subjects. Hence, the insistence that 
“the fully equipped American citizen of the post-war 
period must have some definite knowledge of world 
affairs, as well as of strictly national affairs.” 

The junior high school recognizes, as has not been 
the case heretofore, the natural widening of the child's 
interests and outlook so characteristic of this stage 
of his development. Hence, the necessity of meeting 
with adequate material this widening horizon. The 
narrow, provincial attitude which so often accom 
panies the presentation of certain parts of his own 
country’s history must be abandoned if there is to 
he a proper adjustment of subject-matter to pupil 
tastes and interests. The adolescent child also re- 
sponds more readily to activities than to the more 
formal types of textbook work. The junior high 
school seeks to utilize this interest and this response. 
Activities which heretofore have been looked upon as 
extra-curricular are found to be the best possible 
media through which to acquaint him with certain 
fields of knowledge. 

The boy or girl of junior high school age 
tially interested in action. He is also a bundle of 
emotions. The eye and the emotion furnish the par 
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ticular media through which he really becomes con- 
scious of the world about him. Human beings, their 
looks, their words, their acts, their environments, are 
for him the realities of the past. ‘They are, in fact, 
the realities of the present. ‘The principal task of 
the teacher of history is that of reconstructing for 
him a vivid, realistic picture of bygone times, places, 
and peoples. ‘The philosophy underlying it all may 
be more or less beyond him or be only dimly per- 
ceived. It is a challenge which he will appreciate as 
a very real one if he is asked to call up out of the past 
its great figures decked out in their quaint clothes and 
the strange environment in which they moved, be it 
village or city street or countryside. If he would pic- 
ture this past as it really was he will find himselt 
forced to do some clear thinking, eliminating this 
and adding that, as he tries to get closer to the ex- 
ternal features of this strange but fascinating world. 

History, then, in the junior high school will con- 
sist primarily of a series of pictures, each carefully 
pieced together like a mosaic. Each child will create 
his own masterpiece. He “will paint the thing as he 
sees it.’’ There will be no place for anything ap- 
proaching a standardized version of these great epi- 
sodes. ‘The important consideration wili be that each 
picture shall be a true mirror of human relationships. 
While he may call up for his purpose people long 
since dead and scenes long since forgotten, his pic- 
ture is always a thing of life and action and move- 
ment, because he has injected himself into it, re-living 
its tense moments and re-enacting its thrilling epi- 
sodes. It is never a “dead” canvas. Like the great 
artist he will create only the “speaking” likeness. 
Conventionalized maps will be resolved into real 
stage settings. ‘They are no longer merely splotches 
of color, but teem with life and activity. There must 
be something of the movement and animation of the 
movie cartoon in these reproduction exercises if they 
are to secure that individual response which is so 
necessary to successful reconstruction. ‘There must 
be careful analysis of textual or pictorial material to 
catch the salient points in the scene, and there must 
be a thoughtful, painstaking marshalling of details 
to form the completed picture, if it is to be something 
more than a hazy fleeting impression. 

Careful thought must be given on the part of the 
teacher to the pictures selected for this “‘reconstruc- 
tion” process. A few pictures can be carefully built 
up in this way if the necessary concrete material is 
supplied for the purpose. Much in the way of con- 
tent must needs be omitted in order that there may 
be opportunity to realize the values attaching to the 
process itself. Let two members of a class try to 
present a word picture of some scene which they 
have witnessed, such as a session of a national con- 
vention, or the inauguration of a President, or even 
such a trivial happening as an automobile accident. 
As they note the details supplied or omitted and the 
different pictures which have been impressed upon 
the mind, they will begin to appreciate some of the 
difficulties involved in a faithful reconstruction of 
the past. 

Other subjects, however, are in lively competition 





with history in this junior high school cycle. The 
selection of materials in the field of history will be 
determined in part by the recognition accorded each 
of these related fields. The junior high school idea 
seems to point to a single unit in the field of the 
social studies (viz., history, geography, civics, and 
economics), rather than to any separate handling of 
history, geography, and civics by different teachers. 
(See article in ‘Tue Hisrorica, Ourtookx for No- 
vember, 1924, pp. 356-360.) If this be the case, 
then there will be a careful integration of materials. 
The. general plan of organization accepted must be 
one where the teacher is either presenting first his- 
tory and then geography, or handling the same topic 
for its geographical implications and then for its 
historical values. In any case, he will endeavor to 
present these materials in such a way that the child 
gradually learns to evaluate social phenomena in 
terms of the special contributions of each of these 
fields to the sum total of human knowledge and what 
they teach us. Differences of practice there will be 
in fixing the relations of the materials involved, but 
the better the teacher’s concept of history, or geog- 
raphy, or civics, as the case may be, the better will 
be the teaching and the handling of all these materials 
in a single unit. 

The largest element in this composite unit will be 
that drawn from the fields of history, if the history 
be well taught and the idea of history already set 
forth be entirely apprehended. Professor James 
Harvey Robinson, in his collection of essays called 
“The New History,” is describing the kind of or- 
ganization toward which all sound instruction in these 
fields seems to point. No matter how worthy the edu- 
cational aim, which may be accepted as a basis for 
selecting and relating these materials, any basis of 
selection which ignores the special contribution which 
each of these fields has to make to the sum total of 
knowledge tends to break up the subject-matter into 
fragments of information, is absolutely destructive 
of the subjects themselves, and makes impossible the 
application of the principles and suggestions set forth 
in this series of articles. 

In conclusion, in testing materials for use in the 
junior high school and in organizing them for presen- 
tation, the result is to be judged by the extent to 
which the material reveals the true nature and in- 
herent functions of history, the specific purposes 
served by the junior high school which are not in- 
compatible with these, and the method proposed for 
handling this material in the classroom. This last 
consideration will be theme of the articles which 
follow. 


Bibliog -aphical Note 

Four books have appcared describing the junior high 
school movement, all of them within the past five years. 
One of the first (1920) was “The Junior High School,” by 
Professor T. H. Briggs. His book is based upon the result 
of questionnaires, personal visits and an examination of the 
literature in the field. Chapter V, on Special Functions, is 
especially valuable. Dr. J. K. Van Denburg has embodied 
some of the results of his experiences at the Speyer School 
in his “Junior High School Idea” (1922). Attention is 
directed to his Introduction and to Chapter I on the Junior 
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High School Idea. The most recent book, “Junior High 
School Education” (1924), by Professor C, O. Davis is the 
result of an intensive study of the movement since its 
beginnings and embodies present practice as gleaned from 
a variety of schools and school systems. Chapter I on 
What the Junior High School Is, and Chapter VI on What 
the Junior High School Should Accomplish are of special 
interest. 

The citizenship values of history and their significance 
for children of junior high school age are discussed by 
Helen M. Madeley in “History as a School for Citizenship.” 
She draws upon her experiences in various English schools, 
and her book is full of practical suggestions for the class 
teacher. Chapter I on the Need for Reconstruction, 
Chapter II on the Making of Citizenship, Chapter III on 
Citizenship and the Curriculum, and Chapter V on Raw 
Material are specially recommended. ‘The first three chap- 
ters of Professor Henry Johnson, “The Teaching of His- 
tory,” are among the best in his volume and will repay read- 
ing many times. ‘The titles are as follows: What History 
Is, The Problem of Grading History, and the Question of 
Aims and Values. Professor James ‘Truslow Adams’ 
essay, “History and the Lower Criticism,” appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXXII, pp. 308-317. 


*Quoted from Preliminary Statement, Committee on 
History and Education for Citizenship in the Schools, 


Notes on Periodical Literature 


By Gerrrube Bramuetre Kicuarps, Pu.D. 

In the December Forum, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
condemns the Turkish Treaty, saying: “The main difficulty 
..With the so-called Lausanne Treaty of the United States 
is that it is based upon supposed conditions and obligations 
and advantages which simply do not exist....The ‘Turkish 
Republic....in spirit, in purpose, in its low opinion of 
western civilization and western diplomats, is just the same 
kind of thing as that Ottoman Empire which has been the 
enemy of civilization, Christianity, and government for six 
centuries” (“Making Friends with Unrighteousness”), while 
Edward Mead Earle defends the treaty, arguing that 
“Judged upon its own merits, the Treaty ot Lausanne made 
no special defense....It is not intended to be a complete 
settlement of all Near Eastern questions....1t is designed 
to resume diplomatic relations with Turkey which were 
broken by American participation in the Great War, and 
to re-define American rights and Turkish responsibilities.... 
The objections raised are not so much objections to the 
treaty itself as to the Turkish Republic...the Turk is no 
better and no worse than the other Near Eastern peoples; 
..he has been a common victim with them of an exaggerated 
Near Eastern nationalism and of a vicious Western im- 
perialism....No one would....maintain that Mustapha Kemal 
has succeeded in perfecting democracy....But one can 
maintain that the Angora Government has made heroic 
efforts in the face of tormidable obstacles to combat 
religious fanaticism, to sweep away outworn political and 
economic and social institutions and to promote the recon- 
struction of Turkey to the exclusion of all pan-Turanian 
and pan-Islamic programs” and calling his defense “Our 
Holier than Thou Policy.” 

“The real cause of the weakness of Liberalism, when 
every allowance has been made for the disastrous effect of 
recent squabbles and recent compromising alliances, may 
be summed up in precisely three words: ‘the new elector’ 
«The weakness of Liberalism at present consists in the 
fact that it is almost entirely without the sort of reserves 
of political force to which both the rivals can appeal. 
These reserves have scarcely any connection with the real 
merits of the contending creeds, and they are enormously 
powerful in the new electorate,” says Stuart Hodgson, 
editor of the Daily News, in an article on 
“Liberalism” in the November Nineteenth Century. 


London 


Lina Waterfield places the “Origins of Fascism’ in “the 
fierce struggle ot 1914-15, when italy was wellnigh torn 
in two by neutralists and pro-war enthusiasts, deriving from 
her complex position as a former ally of the Central 
Powers, and from the tact that Rome was the seat of the 
Papacy, an international Power of great moral force which 
had many reasons for not being altogether on the side of 
the Allies.” (fortnightly Review tor November.) 

The desperate need of the Christians at Jerusalem is 
clearly evident from the terms made with the Venetian fleet, 
which came to Joppa in the summer of 1100, ‘This was the 
first participation in the crusade by Venice, ‘Lhe Pisans 
had come with Dagobert, and because of the grant made 
to him by Godfrey of a quarter of Joppa, a Pisan colony 
was later established there. The Venetians sold their aid 
only at a high price. They knew the weakness of Dagobert 
and Godfrey, making it impossible for the latter to capture 
any of the important seaports without the aid of a fleet. 
They bargained to help the crusading hosts from June 24th 
to August 15, 1100, on condition that they should have a 
church and a market-place in every city both on the sea 
shore and in the interior, which the Christians held or might 
conquer. If any cities were captured jointly by the Cru- 
saders and the Venetians, the latter should have one-third 
of the booty in each city. If Tripolis should be taken, 
the booty should be equally divided, and the Venetians 
should have the whole city, in return for a small annual 
payment,....to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre....the 
Venetians should be exempted from all taxes in all cities in 
the possession of Jerusalem, and no noble should have the 
right of flotsam and jetsam with regard to the goods in 
any Venetian vessel,’ is one of the many interesting inci- 
dents set forth by Professor Dana Carleton Munro, in his 
“The Establishment of the Latin Kingdom at Jerusalem,” 
which appears in the last issue of the Sewanee Review. 

The starting point of R. H. Hodgkins’, “The Beginning 
of the Year in the English Chronicle” (Hnglish Historical 
Review for October) is a statement made by the late Mr. 
Murray L. R. Beaven that the writer of the Alfredian 
chronicle did not begin his annalistic year at Christmas, 
but at the preceding Caesarian induction, that is, Septem- 
ber 24th, Mr. Hodgkins’ article discusses the commence 
ment of the year in the annals of the half-century between 
$87 and 939, j 

While David M. Robinson’s “Some Roman Terra-Cotta 
Savings Banks” is primarily of interest to archaeologists, 
the light it throws on sociai customs makes it valuable to 
the student of Ancient History. 

“It is not without interest to tell the story of how the 
rector of Wearmouth became cardinal, pope and miscreant 

how a sheriff's jury was summoned to say whether his 
church was hereby vacant—in spite of canon law and 
royal statute, and how Chief Justice Belknap more than 
thirty years before the famous statute of Henry V de 
clared from the bench that a heretic forfeited his land ‘and 
that this was the law,’” says Theodore F. T. Plunknett, and 
he tells the story in “The Case of the Miscreant Cardinal,” 
which the autumn number of the American Historical Re- 
view publishes. 

“One must be careful not to confuse the [election] out- 
comes in the two English-speaking countries, because there 
are extraordinary resemblances. In reality, while it went 
out of office and lost 40 seats, Labor actually fortified its 
real as contrasted with its accidental position in British 
politics” while “The efforts of the Progressives in the 
United States to replace the Democrats as the second 
political force was a complete failure,” is one of the many 
points made by F. H. Simonds, who writes on “Elections in 
Europe and at Home,” in the December Review of Reviews. 

Paul Welsbach edits the private correspondence of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson in the December Atlantic, 
prefacing them with a brief commentary of his own under 
the title of “Reconciliation.” “Curiously,” he says, “not 
much attention has been given to this correspondence,” yet 
“Nobody who has curiosity about the insides of two wise 
old heads should fail to find a lark in these letters.” 
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Making the Story of Ancient Nations 
Relate to Present Life 


BY MARGARET McLAUGHLIN, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The aim of social science today is to train the 
child so that he may be most efficient to himself and 
society. 

The Commission which recently reported on the 
course of study for junior and senior high suggested 
the following program: 


Grade Subject 
7 European History 
8 American History 
9 Civics 
10 European History 
11 American History 
12 Problems of Democracy 


In this paper I shall only attempt to deal with 
vrade nine. It is far from my intention to disagree 
with the course of study outlined by the committee, 
but certain conditions make it almost impossible in 
many high schools. 

Some of the obstacles are state requirements for 
accrediting high schools, influence of college entrance 
requirements on high school courses, the traditional 
habit of the small high schools in following certain 
standards, the lack of properly trained teachers, and 
inadequate supply of suitable text books. This last 
objection is serious in some states where uniform 
texts are used under the present financial stress. 

To my mind, then, the problem of the social sci- 
ence teacher who goes into a school where ancient 
history is required and must be taught is twofold. 
In the first place, she must, by tact and example, 
demonstrate to the community, the school authorities, 
and administrators the need of a change in the tra- 
ditional history course of the high school, and, sec- 
ondly, she must present ancient history in such a 
manner to her ninth grade that they will meet the 
college requirements if necessary, and, at the same 
time, practice valuable lessons in citizenship. 

I shall not try to put forth a plan for converting 
the different groups to the change, but will give some 
suggestions on securing civic co-operation in the 
ninth grade. 

I. The general project is peace in the community 
and nation from a study of mistakes in the past. 

This is then subdivided into twenty-one different 
problems, with some actual civic work in each one. 
The plan is in reality a combination of the project 
method and the study of the text. 

The problems are: 

1. Find the forces friendly and opposed to co- 
operation and peace in local city. 

Civic work—Survey of local city—Time, 1 week. 


A. Home. G. Farming. 

B. Societies. _ H. Manufacturing. 
C. School. I. Professions. 

D. Foreign commerce. J. Government. 
E. Domestic commerce. K. Business. 

F. Banking. L. Teaders. 


Individual work on this first assignment, but three 
or more people may be assigned the same topic. 
2. bind the factors in Egypt which led to its 
civilization and decline. 
Civic work——-Mistakes made in Egypt and reme- 
dies which might be possible. Time, 1 week. 
Group 1. 


Group 2. 
a. Art. 


a. Commerce, 
b. Religion. b. Government. 
c. Leaders. ce. Law. 
Each group is to trace relationship of Egypt with 
present local city. 
In connection with remedies do not forget reme- 
dies for some local conditions. 
3. What did Babylonia, Phoenicia, and the He- 
brews give to civilization? Why did they decline? 
Civic work—Submit charts showing: 
Group 1. 


Group 2. 
Comparison of treatment 


Suggest methods of im- 
of crime then and proving disorder in 
today. school. 

4. What were the causes of the rise and fall of 

Assyrian industries and leaders? 

Civic work—Time, 1 week. 


Group 1. Group 2. 

Study of qualities of Reports on comparison of 
good leaders, with re- wars with school or city 
ports on same. disorders, with five sug- 

gestions for improve- 
ment. 
All choose class leader who presents good qualities 
of a leader. 
5. How was your local city government formed? 
Civic work—Simple survey of city government— 

Time, 1 week. 

Group 1. 

Leaders and their duties, 


Group 2. 

System defects, with con- 
with suggestions for structive plans for bet- 
improvement. tering conditions. 

If time permits and the pupils desire to do so, 
allow them to organize on simple lines a city govern- 
ment, 

6. How did Athens and Sparta grow? 

Civic work—Two debates—Time, 1 week. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
Resolved: “That the Resolved: “That the 
local government of local government of our 
our city is more effi- city is more efficient 


cient than that of 

Athens.” 

7. What are some of the purposes and results of 
the “League of Nations and the World Court’’? 

Civic work—Each group is to present informal 
arguments on, Which has done more for World 
Peace ?—Time, 2 weeks. 


than that of Sparta.” 
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Group 1. Group 2. 
League of Nations. World Court. 
a. Aims, a. Aims, 

b. Members. b. Members. 
c. Results. c. Results. 


Allow pupils to choose in which group they wish 
to work. In presentation of their talks no mention 
of political party names are to be used. 

8. What were the causes for the accomplishments 
and failures of the Delian and Peloponesian Leagues? 

Civic work—T wo charts, showing the following— 
Time, 3 weeks. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
Delian League. Peloponesian League. 
a. Aims. a. Aims. 
b. Members. b. Members. 
c. Campaigns. ce. Campaigns. 
d. Results of Campaigns. d. Results of Campaigns. 
e. Reasons for Results. e. Reasons for Results. 


9. Why was the local city formed and what are 
some of the results of the formation? 
Civic work—Review project 1 and submit oral 
reports to the class by group leaders. 
A. Early History. 
B. Growth. 
C. Factors now in the city which 
exert a strong influence for 
peace. 
Time, 1 week. 
10. What did the Athenian League do, and why? 
Civic work—Is the Athenian form of government 
a good form for America? 
A. Aims of Athenian League. 
B. Accomplishments. 
C. Results. 
D. Reasons for Results. 
Time, 2 weeks. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
Affirmative. Negative. 

A. Forces in early A. Forces in early 
American History American History op- 
tending toward Athe- posed to Athenian 
nian form. form. 

B. Forces now in B. Forces now in 


America tending to- America opposed to 

ward that form. that form. 

11. How was the representation of the states in 
Congress settled in the Constitutional Convention? 

Civic work—Meeting of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion discussing and settling this question. Try to 
show that peace very often comes by a compromise 
of two groups. Time, 1 week. 

12. What were the results of the struggle for 
supremacy between the plebeians and patricians? 

Civic work—Should the plebeians have had a vote 
on peace and war?—Time, 2 weeks. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
Argue for the plebeians. Argue for the patricians. 
If time permits give the following question and 
answer it after study of the constitution. Do the 


citizens of the United States have a right to vote on 
peace and war? 


13. What were the economic and political causes 
and results of the World War to the United States? 
Civic work—Each group draw charts showing 
work—Time, 3 weeks. 
Group 1. 
A. Economie Causes, A. Political Causes. 
B. Economic Results. B. Political Results. 

14. What were the economic and political causes 
and results of the Punic Wars? 

Civic work—Have each group select twenty-five 
questions which they think would be fair to give on 
these topics in a civil service examination to people 
wishing to be clerks to the American Consul at Rome. 
Time, 3 weeks. 


Group 2. 


Group 1, Group 2. 
A. Economic Causes, A. Political Causes. 
B. Economic Results, B. Political Results. 

Irom the lists presented choose twenty-five and 
give to the class, using civil service rules. If possible, 
secure the co-operation of the postmaster. 

15. What is the best method of settling the Rulir 
Situation or some other current event question? 

Civic work—Organization of United States Sen 
ate. Discussion of the Ruhr Situation with an at 
tempt to arrive at a fair decision—Time, 2 weeks. 
Election of Officers. 

Election of Committees. 

Choosing of Party Leaders. 
. Division of class into parties 

according to their own 
desires. 

16. Which is a better form of Senate, the Ameri 
can or the Roman? 

Civic work—Debate, ‘Resolved, That the Ameri 


COmp 


can Senate is better than the Roman Senate.’’—Time, 
3 weeks. 
Group 1. Group 2. 
American. Roman. 
A. Number of Leaders. A. Number of Leaders. 
B. Accomplishments of Bb. Accomplishments of 
Leaders, Leaders. 
C. Laws. C. Laws. 
D. Results of Laws. D. Results of Laws. 


E. Measure of Democ- E. Measure of Democ 
racy within the Sen- racy within the Sen 
ate. ate. 

17. What were the influences which 
on Rome? 
Civic work—Group charts—Time, 1 week. 
Group 2. 
Factors in American 
life which seem to be hav 
ing the same effect on 


Greece had 


Group 1. 
Showing Effects of 
Greece on Rome. 


our national life as 
Greece had on Rome. 

A. Art. A. Art. 

B. Science. B. Science. 

C. Teaching. C. Teaching. 

D. Family. D. Family. 

FE. Religion. E. Religion. 

F. Law. I, Law. 

G. Government. G. Government. 
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18. Why is it better to have the President appoint 
his Cabinet than it is to have them elected?—Time, 
1 week. 

Civic work—Elect a President and have him 
choose a cabinet. Each cabinet member choose two 
or three secretaries. 

A. Secretary of Interior and secretaries. 

report on school attendance in state. 

B. Secretary of Agriculture and secretaries. Make 

a report on amount and value of some farm 
product in local state. 

C. Secretary of Navy and secretaries. Names 

and cost of battleships of United States. 

DD. Secretary of War and secretaries. Report on 

number of men now in service in U. S. 

E.. Secretary of State and secretaries. Report on 

work done by observer at World Court. 

I’. Secretary of Labor and secretaries. Report on 

number of laborers in own state. 

. Secretary of Commerce and secretaries. Re- 
port on decline of our commerce with Europe 
since 1920. 

H. Attorney General and secretaries. 

recent injunction decision. 

I. Postmaster General and secretaries. Report on 

postal rules governing class of local city. 

J. Secretary of Treasury and secretaries. 

on taxes in local city. 

19. Why does the Constitution specify that all 
bills for raising revenue must originate in the House 
of Representatives ’—'Time, 1 week. 

Civic work— Organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Discuss the advisability of changing 
tariff rates to relieve our foreign commerce. 


Make a 


Report on 


Report 


A. Elect Speaker. 
B. Choose party leaders. 
C. Divide class into parties. 
D. Prepare plan. 
E. Present plan. 
Decide if it was a wise plan to give the power of 
beginning tax legislation here. 
20. What is the difference between the American 
Republic and the Roman Empire? 
Civic work—Which is the better form of govern- 
ment?—Time, 1 week. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
America. Roman Empire. 
A. Aims. A. Aims, 
B. Leaders. B. Leaders. 
C. Laws. C. Laws. 


1). Results on Nation. 
21. What did 
in Rome? 


1). Results on Nation. 
Christianity do in war and peace 


A. Aims. 

B. Policies. 

C. Effect on nations. 
D. Effect on world. 

Civic work—Time, 3 weeks. Groups plan a short 
program. Present results of surveys showing forces 
working for harmony. Show by a chart a definite 
workable plan for understanding, co-operation, and 
tolerance in the community. 

For the largest measure of success with this plan 
three requirements are necessary—careful lesson 
planning of the material in the text, reference mate- 
rial collected before assignments are made, a know]l- 
edge of the principles of supervised study and of 
the socialized recitation. 


How France Trains for Citizenship 


BY JOHN C. ALMACK 


Education in France is used as a political instru- 
ment to mold the minds of the rising generation to a 
preconceived type of citizenship. After her defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, France saw the 
danger in a blind, boastful patriotism founded upon 
ignorance of national conditions. Such an ignorance 
had led to over-confidence, unreadiness, and disaster. 
Envisioned by defeat, she undertook a preparedness 
program built upon an intelligent, critical patriotism, 
carefully developed through education. To sum- 
marize the civic program which grew out of the new 
conception is the purpose of this paper. 

The teaching of citizenship has not been simply 
the chance outgrowth of the sentiment of individual 
writers and of schoolmasters. The highly centralized 
government of France has supervised the develop- 
ment of instruction and made it systematic. This 
has been done partly by means of laws, but more 
directly by school regulations and courses of study. 
These courses are formulated from time to time by 
the executive department, with the co-operation of 


AND RUTH BORMOSE. 


the two Chambers. They indicate clearly the ob- 
jectives of the teaching and the limits within which 
instruction is to be carried on. Subjects of moral 
education provided for in the program have included, 
for example, “La Patrie.”” Under this heading has 
been taken up “France, her triumphs and her mis- 
fortunes” and “Duties towards the Fatherland and 
towards society... In more advanced courses the 
pupils were taught, “What a man owes to the Father- 
land—obedience to the laws, military service, disci- 
pline, devotion, and fidelity to the flag.” 

The doctrine of “revanche,” or reprisal, has had a 
réle in the drama of civic education. Most of it 
centers around the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, and ap- 
peared in geographies, histories, readers, and manuals 
of moral and civic instruction. In 1915 the Ministry 
of Public Instruction distributed to all school teach- 
ers of France a manual on history teaching. Herein, 
Paul Deschanel, president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, recalls the atrocities of 1870, and declares that 
the generosity of France has caused her to forget 
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too easily. He advises the teachers to teach the les- 
sons of the great war so thoroughly that they will 
not pass from the minds of the children when grow- 
ing up so easily as they faded from the minds of 
their elders. The outcome of the world war has 
had the effect of modifying this aspect of the course 
of study. 

Leaders in education have tried to prevent a com- 
mon tendency towards hero-worship from exerting its 
hypnotic influence. Napoleon is strongly criticized, 
both for wickedness and weakness. On the other 
hand, socialism is combated. The Revolution is de- 
fended because it did away with evils and brought 
present benefits, liberating France from feudalism 
and monarchy. So far as education is concerned there 
is no apparent evidence that France has lost any of 
her enthusiasm for democracy. 

With the first part of the twentieth century a 
change in history texts is noticeable. For three 
decades patriotic history held the field. Since 1902 
there has been manifest a tendency to restrict the 
former emphasis upon wars and the negotiations of 
diplomats, and to turn to the study of customs, ideas, 
and institutions. The scientific movement in history 
was probably the forerunner of the new trend. 

Closely associated with the scientific movement in 
history was the growth of pacificism, “‘the crisis in 
patriotism.” This anti-militaristic doctrine did not 
penetrate very deeply, but probably did something 
to weaken the policy of teaching “revanche.” That 
internationalism had no strong hold on the people 
is shown by the ease with which it was broken down 
when the great war began. 

The basis for civic education is instruction in 
morals: “Destined to bind together, to complete, to 
raise, and to ennoble all the other instruction of the 
school.” It begins with the smallest citizens—those 
from two to five years of age in the “Ecoles Mater- 
nelles.” These schools are the connecting link be- 
tween the home life and the more formal school, 
“preserving the affection and gentleness of the fam- 
ily, and at the same time initiating into the work and 
regularity of the educational institution.” They en 
deavor to lead the children to contract good habits 
The 
first principles of good and evil are taught directly. 

In the next section—children aged from five to 
seven years—more emphasis is placed upon moral 
instruction. 
plained and committed to memory; stories which in 
fluence conduct are told. To insure that the point is 
mastered, the teacher asks questions, and makes com 
ments. 
whom “the mistress has observed some fault or bud- 
ding vice.” 

The in which are found chil- 
dren from seven to nine years of age, has the fol 
lowing program: talks 
problems and forms of conduct; readings with ex 
planations (stories, rules, precepts, parables, fables) ; 
putting morals into action in the class by observa- 
tion of character, intelligent application of school 


and to learn simple lessons in co-operation. 


Short verses of ethical import are ex 


Especial attention is given to children in 


“Cours Elementaire,”’ 


Familiar concerning moral 


discipline; appealing to the feelings; correction of 
foolish notions and superstitions. Many lessons are 
drawn from facts observed by the children, the object 
being “to create a feeling of admiration for universal 
order; a feeling of disgust and horror for vices.” 

The “Cours Moyen,” children nine to eleven, con 
tinues the same type of instruction, but uses greater 
precision and order in method. 
divisions: 

I. The child in the family. (1) Duties towards 
parents and grandparents: obedience, love, and 
gratitude; (2) duties of brothers and sisters: 
to love one another, protection of younger by 
elder, to set a good example; (3) duties towards 
servants: kindness and politeness; (4) duties 
towards God: obedience to His 
vealed by conscience and reason. 

Il. The child in the community. Duties 
towards self: cleanliness and temperance, 
avoidance of drunkenness; (2) good and bad 
habits: economy, avoidance of debts, effects of 
passion for gambling, moderation in desire for 
gain; (3) the soul: veracity and sincerity, per 
sonal dignity, self-respect, modesty, courage in 
danger and in misfortune; (4) duties towards 
man: justice and charity, respect for property 
and reputation of others, tolerance; (5) duties 
towards the school: assiduity, docility, work; 
(6) duties towards France: devotion, loyalty 

In the “Cours Superieur,” children from eleven to 

thirteen years of age, social morals are especially 
stressed. 


There are two major 


laws as re 


(1) 


One-half hour a day is given over to direct 
training on the following topics: (1) The family: 
duties of parents and children; (2) society: necessity 
and benefits of, respect for property, the honor and 
reputation of others, human liberty and life; (3) the 
country: obedience to laws, discipline, military sery 
ice; taxes—duty to pay, duty to condemn fraud; the 
vote—conscientious, intelligent; “Liberty, 
equality, fraternity.” 

In the upper primary schools, or “Cours Compli 
mentaire,”’ 


motto, 


civic education is grouped under the head 
ing of literary instruction, to the whole of which 
Moral education is 
of the same type as in the lower primary: the family, 


nine hours weekly are devoted. 
society, country. Under civics are taught some el 
ments of common law and political economy, and 
cuite specific ideas of the political, financial, and 
These 
include elementary notions of civil and commercial 
law, the production of wealth, the factors of produc 
tion: resources, labor, thrift, capital; and distribu 
Civic and moral 
duties are listed under (1) the country: public au 
thority, the constitution and the laws, patriotism: 


judicial organization of France are given. 


tion and consumption of wealth. 


2) nations: international rights and privileges; (3 


(4) 
(5) religion: liberty 
of worship, Gad, and the future life. 

The law of 1902 definite 
education in the secondary schools. 


social life: respect for person, honor, life; per 


sonal: self-respect, self-control; 
gave a form to civic 
Two cycles were 
provided, with content as follows: 
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I. (1) Sixth and fifth classes: Civie instruction 
in respect to the army, the fatherland, the 
commune, canton, and department. (2) Fourth 
class: Moral education by readings, recitations, 
methodical interviews, and a consideration of 
such qualities as sincerity, courage, moral deli- 
cacy, kindness, and self-education. (3) Third 
class: Readings, recitations, and interviews to 
show man’s value in society; topics treated 
are fraternal and social justice, the value of 
the professions, the value of the nation, the 
state and the laws, respect for humanity, indi- 
vidual liberty, and social discipline. 

Il. Moral education is taught in connection with 
philosophy. Attention is given to individual, 
domestic, social, civic, and political morals. 
The functions of the state, the democratic 
ideal of justice and liberty as the highest at- 
tainable make up the climax to the course. 

Opportunities for adult education are everywhere 

available through municipal or private enterprise. 
Of schools, there are three types: (1) For illiterates, 
(2) continuation schools proper, and (3) technical 
schools. Libraries of the primary schools are open 
to public use; lectures and public readings are fre- 


quently given by the teachers. Various societies 
promote adult education; “The Association Philo- 
technique,’ the “Societe d’Enseignement Moderne,” 


aim at informal dis- 
cussions of political problems, the procuring of edu- 
cational lectures, and artistic cultivation. 

The world war has not worked a material change 
in the French program of civic education. In 1917 
M. Viviani, Minister of Education, submitted a 
“projet de loi’ to the Chamber of Deputies, which 
had for its object the training of youth to “be good 
citizens, good workmen, and good soldiers.” Com- 
pulsory education to the age of eighteen is provided, 
the training being general, technical, and physical. 
All receive general instruction: civics and common 
law being important elements. Country boys receive 
their technical training in agriculture; the girls in 
sewing and housewifery. Commercial subjects are 
emphasized in the town and city schools. 

A number of characteristics of the French plan 
may be cited. First of all stands the carefully de- 
fined aim; second, the systematization of instruction; 
third, the broad foundation in morals, and fourth, the 
emphasis upon state service. The obiections that 
may be advanced hinge upon the inflexibility of the 
programs, the presence of over-much theory, and 
the removal from contact with society in the working 
methods. From our point of view a little less reli- 
ance upon courses, a recognition that they are only 
means to an end, and a larger independence for indi- 
vidual schools would result in a wiser adaptation to 
modern tendencies and modern needs. The attitude 
of France in respect to world affairs as well as in local 
matters is a clear reflection of the content and meth- 
ods she has employed in civic education. Viewed 
in the light of national objectives and conditions, we 
must agree that the system has been an effective ally 
of the government. 


the “Universites Populaires”’ 
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A Plan for Teaching a Course in Civics 
on the Unit Basis 


BY ANNIE E. CANNON, M.A., UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TURTLE CREEK, PA. 


Like most courses in the curriculum, the course in 
civics has passed through a process of development. 
Every step in the process has not been entirely satis- 
factory. The great need has been to make the course 
adaptable to every-day life. With the development 
of the times, in order to make any training profitable, 
it is necessary to improve courses to meet the needs 
caused by certain changes. The problems that have 
always remained to be solved are: first, to discover 
what should be included in civic training; second, how 
to train the pupils to be citizens, profitable both to 
society and to themselves. 

For many years civic training was nothing more 
than a study of formal government. It was practi 
cally an imparting, and an absorbing process whereby 
the pupils memorized official duties, the powers of 
congress, and similar facts. By many educators and 
leaders in the field of civic education, this system was 
looked upon as unsatisfactory. With social, political, 
and industrial development came the realization that 
formal civics or civil government was not meeting the 
needs of the time. There were a few leaders inter- 
ested in citizenship training, who evidently felt that 
a mass of knowledge did not necessarily insure partici 
pation in civic affairs. There have been changes both 
in content and in method. These changes were not 
always widely known, simply the work of experi- 
menters, who were reaching out for new ideas and 
methods to help bring about, what they considered, the 
desired results. Gradually, the subject matter 
changed from a study of government structure to a 
study of subjects common to community, state and 
national life. The changes in content were usually 
accompanied by changes in method. 

Numerous systems have been resorted to, in an 
attempt to provide a practical course in civics. The 
unit system, which is practically a new idea, is a plan 
by which related subject matter is grouped under one 
head. It provides plenty of opportunity for various 
methods of procedure. It may call into play the 
problem method, and thus give opportunity for that 
practical work which is so vital, especially in civics. 
Many educators advocate this system: first, because it 
requires the grouping of related content; second, it 
confines itself to no one particular classroom method. 
It disregards the page system of assignment and 
adheres to related content. Mr. H. L. Miller, in his 
book, “Directing Study,” states in defense of the uni! 
system or, as he calls it, the unit of instruction, that. 
“The common problem, subject-whole, or unit of 
instruction serves to unify the work of a class group.” 
It is in no way comparable to the old formal type of 
instruction. With the introduction of this system, the 
one textbook system, which was probably one of the 
chief weaknesses of the old type of instruction, is 
forced out of use. 


The plan submitted in this paper is based on the 
unit system. This plan came as the result of an 
attempt to organize a course in civics which should be 
practical. It consists of seven units of work, as 
follows: 

I. Finance. 

II. Welfare Work. 

III. Protection—Property and Personal Rights. 

IV. Industry and Progress. 

V. Highway and Highway Transport. 

VI. Vocational Guidance. 

VII. Government Organizations. 

Each unit is organized according to the same plan. 
The outstanding features of the plan of the course 
are as follows: 

1. Aims of the Civics course. 
. Outline of the seven units of work. 
3. Approach to the course. 

4. A list of readings for the course. 

5. A list of plays for the course. 

By comparing the method of instruction in civics 
in the past with that of the present time, it will be 
seen that the sole object under the old system was to 
teach content, while under the later methods, the 
acquiring of information is not the only desired 
result. Other guide posts have been set up to train 
the pupils to be useful citizens. The guide posts that 
have been accepted as aims of the plan presented in 
this paper were gathered from articles and editorials 
in which educators and leaders in the field of citizen 
ship training stated principles and aims that they 
considered should be the goals of civic training. To 
make them usable they were grouped into three ulti 
mate aims, with contributory aims for each ultimate 
aim as is shown below: 

Ultimate Aims—Contributory Aims 
1. Information 
Understanding. 
Judgment. 
2. Service 
Obligations. 
Duties. 
Rights. 
3. Attitude 
Appreciation. 
Interest. 
Ideals. 
Obedience. 
Conviction. 
Toleration. 
The Ultimate Aims are stated as follows: 
1. To acquire knowledge. 
2. To induce pupils to render service as citizens. 
3. To help to develop the proper attitude on the 
part of the pupils. 


bo 
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A suitable approach for introducing the course was 
planned. This introduction varies from the old form 
of introduction in that it opens the course by the 
method of comparison. Due to the variety of 
interests that might be holding the attention of a 
group of pupils entering upon a new course, it is 
necessary to provide some means of awakening the 
whole group to a common interest. Dr. Dewey, in 
his book, ““Democracy and Education,” states “‘One 
who recognizes the importance of interest will not 
assume that all minds work in the same way because 
they happen to have the same teacher and textbooks. 
Attitudes and methods of approach and response vary 
with the specific appeal, the same material makes, 
this appeal itself varying with difference of natural 
attitude, of past experience, of plan of life, and so 
on.” So, it is true, that at the beginning of a course, 
and even at the beginning of each class period, the 
pupils arrive in their classes with a variety of 
Some come from one class; some come 
Some are still pondering over prob- 
lems that might have arisen in the preceding class, 
which may have been Algebra, Latin, English, or some 
other class. Some enter the course with the idea of 
looking for an easy study; others are there because 
they are compelled to be there; still others are there 
because they want to be there. Since this is true, in 
order to establish a common interest for the whole 
class, there must be a transition from the old interests 
to the new. ‘The teachers must assume the responsi- 
bility for the change, but the pupils should be kept 
unconscious of the change. 

The following questions are simply rhetorical and 
are to be used as a basis for comparison in introduc- 
ing the course. They will help to bring the pupils to 
a realization that conditions have not always been 
as they are now. Every pair of rhetorical questions 
is related to one of the units. 

1. What is the difference between the way the 
Indians lived when this country was first 
settled and the way we live? 


interests. 
from another. 


2. How did the Indians earn their living? 
3. How do we get our living? 

4. How were the Indians ruled? 

5. How are we ruled? 


6. Who took care of the Indians’ blind, sick, 
insane, deaf and 
criminals? 

. How do we take care of our blind, sick, in- 
sane, orphans, deaf and dumb, and crimi- 
nals? 

8. How did the Indians travel? 

9. How do we travel? 

10. How did the Indians educate their children? 

11. How are the children in this country edu- 
cated ? 

The finding of suitable methods of procedure has 
presented as much a problem in Citizenship Training 
as has the finding of suitable content. The plan 
employed here requires reference work, which makes 
it possible for the pupils to get more than one view- 


orphans, 


dumb, and 


~ 


point. It not only affords the pupils the opportunity 
of searching the different references for material, 
but the outline system forces upon them the responsi- 
bility of reading from various sources. With each 
unit outline a supplementary reading list is supplied. 
There is less chance for a teacher to make the mis- 
take of following the recitation system when he has 
a list of supplementary readings for the pupils to 
use. Supplementary readings almost always give way 
to discussion. 

For the purpose of checking the amount of refer- 
ence reading each pupil is doing, it is advisable to 
give the class a list of questions to be answered 
orally or in written form. The drill questions in- 
cluded with each unit of work are used for this pur- 
pose. The pupils profit by writing their own drill 
questions. Then, either the next class period or three 
or four days after they have written the questions, 
they are often called upon to take a list not their own 
and answer the questions. 

Probably nowhere is there a greater need for 
learning to solve problems than in the Social Sciences. 
Dr. Snedden, in his book, “Civic Education,” states, 
“The actual application of Social Science knowledge 
in governmental and other ‘large groups’ policies by 
citizens commonly involves the solution of problems, 
no less than does the practical application of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences.” With every unit, 
there is a list of problems and study questions. With- 
out a problem there is very little creative thinking. 
The problem method is a means of applying what is 
already known. The recitation system allows only 
for a lip-service or a repeating process. H. L. Miller 
in his book, “Directing Study,” says, “A lip service to 
knowledge is a poor and inadequate preparation to 
meet the exigencies of modern life.” The purpose of 
the problem is not to get away from facts, but to use 
them. Quoting Mr. Miller again, “The situation to 
be avoided is a mass of unleavened dough. Enough 
must be done in the field of self-discovered facts to 
hold in solution the great mass of material.’’ Dr. 
Vandenberg, in his book, “The Junior High School 
Idea,” in referring to the problem, says, “It is not 
the educational feast, we place before pupils that 
nourishes them, but rather what they accept and 
assimilate that strengthens their mental make up.” 

In most cases, the pupils will have to be taught to 
break up the problems into as many problems as 
possible. They must be taught how to solve a prob- 
lem. The need for this procedure can be explained 
by the fact that the learner has been regarded almost 
universally as a recipient. The first three or four 
class periods can be used in teaching the members of 
the class how to solve problems. 

A list of questions and problems supplied with each 
unit does not conclude the questioning process; 
rather, it merely initiates it. The pupils are held 
responsible for writing questions for drill or review. 
Dr. Vandenberg advocates questioning by the pupils. 

The “Special Topics’ for each unit provide an 
opportunity to apply the principles which the pupils 
have gathered from their study. It gives earh 
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member a chance to display his natural ability. Two 
or three principles are set up as the basis for a 
special topic, for example, “Poor sewage disposal can 
cause disease.” “Disease may disable or cause the 
death of many people.” With these two principles 
the students are allowed to use their own initiative as 
to the way they want to develop the discussion. 

There are some citizenship plays that can be used 
to advantage in a civics course. A few of them are 
listed in this plan. Many worth-while principles are 
often brought out in a play, and are shown with much 
more effect than if they were read. Most of these 
plays are inexpensive and easily reproduced. 

The reading of books on civic subjects proves to be 
a profitable tool in making the course interesting. 
The effect of good reading, however, is often de- 
stroyed because it is frequently imposed as a duty 
upon the pupils, instead of stimulating a desire to 
read. One way of awakening interest is for the 
teacher to start a story and continue it to an interest- 
ing part, then stop and say: “If anyone would like 
to finish reading the book, it will be on my desk.” 
Another way employed to stimulate interest is first to 
let a pupil tell a story to the climax, or to an interest- 
ing part of the story, then discontinue it. This 
method serves a double purpose. First, it gives the 
pupils practice in recasting stories; second, it serves 
as a stimulus to read. 

The purpose of tests should be to measure the 
attainments of pupils or to measure progress. In 
other words, tests are used to discover for the satis- 
faction of the teacher whether she has successfully 
taught the subject-matter or conducted the class- 
room work so the pupils have attained what the aims 
have set up for him to attain. According to some 
educators, it is questionable whether all aims can be 
measured by tests that are limited to academic infor- 
mation or to social materials which are unequally 
shared by any group. But Dr. Dewey says: “Atti- 
tude is reflected in the thinking and reasoning 
process.” A large number of the statements included 
in this plan demand reasoning to answer them. cor- 
rectly. 

In order to measure the pupils’ attainments as 
accurately as possible, the writer constructed objec- 
tive tests. With each outline there is appended an 
objective test. For Unit I. there are two tests, a 
multiple-choice and a true-false test. For Unit V. 
there is a completion test, in which there are fifty 
blanks to be filled in. There is a true-false test for 
each of the other five units. 

The test should be mimeographed or printed, so 
that each pupil will have a copy. The answers can 
be given on the sheet with the statements, or on a 
specially prepared answer sheet form. It is possible 
to dictate the test, allowing enough time at the end of 
the reading of each statement for the pupil to write 
the answers. This is not considered a particularly 
good way to administer the test, because the inflec- 
tion of the voice often betrays the answer. Besides, 
this method does not give the pupils enough time to 
reason out the answer. 


There is an opportunity in the true-false test to 
guess. To find the score and punish for guessing, 
the number of incorrect answers is subtracted from 
the number of correct answers. For the completion 
test and for the multiple-choice test, the score is 
found by adding all the correct answers. 

It is necessary that every one in the class be sup- 
plied with a copy of an outline of each unit of work, 
a list of study problems, references, and of topics, 
and a typewritten copy of the test. With this outline 
of subject-matter, problems, references, tests, and 
readings, the teacher can feel that there is a definite 
plan of procedure for him. Even if conditions do 
change, the principles underlying the problems, tests, 
and outline will remain practically the same. 

List oF PLays ror THE Course. 


Re, Ss WIENS id wn o04t¥6e oes My Antonia 
2. Eeemmereom, Bamdel.. occ cesccccces The Alien 
Oe PR a bine awd ee manana Little Aliens 
4. Minister, Edith....... Our Naputski Neighbors 
5. Schauffler, Robert........... Scum o’ the Earth 
6. Zangwill, Ierael...........4. The Melting Pot 
7. Payne, Ursula..... The Triumph of Democracy 
&. Pagne, Ureala..... 2.0.0 The Soap Box Orator 
9. Payne, Ursula. .'The Victory of the Good Citizen 
BD. POGMG, VOMMR. oo sissies csececces Rich Citizens 
BR, POM, CIR ss. os vcitcwsssns Humane Citizens 
List or ReavinGs FoR THE Course. 

a See eee The Promised Land 
2. Bok, Edward, 

The Americanization of Edward Bok 
8. Bangs, John K....... The Booming of Acre Hill 
4. Bangs, John K...... The Enchanted Typewriter 
5. Band, A. Russell....... Pick, Shovel, and Pluck 
6. Deland, Margaret...........+ The Iron Woman 
7. Duncan, Norman......... The Fugitive Parson 


8. Du Puy, William A., 
Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles 
9. Earle, Alice M., 
Curious Punishments of Bygone Days 


10. Gilchvist, Geth. B.......... Life of Mary Lyon 
11. Kendall, Ralph S...... The Luck of the Mounted 
Perr rerty My Autobiography 
16.. eth, Bommel Pn ww i. a ceiecces Our Foreigners 
24. Peipetin, Balen so ois. . cicivesiees Brunels Tower 


15. Panunzio, Constantive M., 
The Soul of an Immigrant 


16. Riis, Jacob A........ How the Other Half Lives 
17. Riis, Jacob A....... The Making of an American 
Se eR EN a oon av een eis stn aewe es Neighbors 


19. Richards, Laura E., 
Elizabeth Fry, the Angel of the Prisons 


20. Richards, Laura E............ Two Noble Lives 
B12... Bette, We. Boos viccccnsicas The Story of My Life 
22. Sinclair, Bertrand W......... Poor Man’s Rock 
23. Steiner, Edward A....... From Alien to Citizen 
24. Vorse, Mary Hh.........escevssses Men and Steel 


Sh. Wee, SNE sion 5:0 baitas ewes cess Mountain 
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UNIT LI—WELFARE WORK—CIVICS. 
AIMS: 
To furnish the pupil with a knowledge of the social 
‘ conditions and needs for improvement. 
To stimulate an interest in the social welfare of the 
* community 
To furnish him with a knowledge of the means by 
‘ which he can help to improve the condition of the 
people. 
. Approach—Every one needs protection, which he alone 
cannot provide, 
Il. Welfare Work Opportunities. 
a. Health. 
b. Education. 
c. Immigrants. 
d. Inefficiency. 
1. Delinquents. 
2. Defectives. 
3. Dependents, 
Poor. 
Aged dependents. 
e. Morals. 
III. Health. 
a. Health Departments (local and state). 
1. Work and duties. 
. Means of conserving health. 
1, Explain, 
2. Give a list of means. 
c. Physical defects. 
1, List of defects. 
2. Causes. 
d. Physical defects and National Strength. 
e. Phy sical defects and industry. 
f. Means of preventing defects and diseases. 
g. Epidemics. 
1. Explain. 
2. Causes. 
h. Food inspection, 
1, Purpose. 
2. Benefits of food inspection. 
3. By whom is the work carried on? 
i. Sanitation and health. 
1. How are they interdependent. 
j. The quarantine. 
1, Purpose, 
2. Who has charge of the quarantine? 
3. Benefits. 
4 


~ 


. Who is responsible for enforcing the quarantine 


law? 
k. Department of Agriculture and Health. 
1. Work done by Agricultural Department. 
a bak 3 Department. 
Health work. 
m. mantearae of Labor and Interior. 
n. Education for physical fitness. 
IV. Education. 
a. Departments. 
1, County. 
2. State. 
3. United States. 
a. Duties of each. 


b. Head of each department (name and title). 


b. Systems of education (public). 
1, Elementary. 
2. Secondary (Junior high). 
(Senior high). 
3. University or College. 
c. Public school opportunities. 
1. For whom? 
2. Maintained by whom? 
3. Causes of inequality of opportunity. 
4. Means of improving opportunity. 
d. Purpose of education, 
1. Democracy depends upon it. 
2. Government by means of education. 
3. Specialization. 
V. Immigrants, 





a. The first immigrants to U. S. 
1. Causes, 
b. Present sources of immigration. 
c. Where do they settle usually? 
. Districts. 
2. Among what kind of people? 
d. arise ey = of immigrants in industry. 
Are they needed? 
e. endilhenalion Laws. 
1. Kinds, 
2. Purpose. 
f. Naturalization (Article XIV, Constitution). 
1, Requirements, 
g. Effects of immigration in industry. 
1, Wages. 
2. Accidents. 
3. Death rate. 
4. Kind of work. 
5. Certain types of labor. 
h. Setting the goal for the immigrant. 
1. By whom? 
| Restrictin the immigrant. 
1, Socially. 
2. Politically. 
3. Industrially. 
j. Opportunities for the immigrant. 
k. Americanizing the immigrant. 
V1. Inefficiency. 
a. Members of the inefficient class. 
. Delinquent. 
. Defectives. 
. The poor, 
. The aged dependents, 
a. Explain. 
bv. The delinquents or criminals. 
- Kinds of crimes, 
- Punishments (not determined by kinds of crimes, 
but conditions). 


ee wroe 


ee 


3. Causes of crime. 
4. Treatment of criminals. 
5. Institutions for criminals. 
6. Convict labor. 
7. Means of reducing number of crimes. 
8. The tramp. 
. Defectives. 
1, Insane. 
2. Blind. 


3. Deaf and dumb. 
4. Diseased. 
a. Means of reliet. 
b. Institutions and schools. 
c. Schools. 
d. Hospitals. 
(Maintained by whom?) 
1. Public. 
2. Private. 
e. Dispensaries. 
a. Means of preventing defectives. 


1, . 

2. 5. 

3. 6. 
e. Safety devices. 

1, Purpose. 


2. Benefits. 
3. List of Safety devices. 
f. The poor. 
. Causes of poverty. 
. Methods of relief. 
. The settlement house. 
. Public Charitable Institutions. 
. Private Charitable Institutions. 
. Means of preventing poverty. 
g. Aged. 
VII. Morals, 
a. Reverence or respect. 
b. Honor. 
c. Honesty. 


ao ke WO tO 
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d. Conscientious. 

e. Justice. 
VIII. Applying objectives. 
IX. Test. 


List or Rererences ror Unir II. 

1, Cleland, McKenzie—“‘A Court That Prevents Crimi- 
nals,” World’s Work (June, 1900), vol. XVIII, pp. 11689- 
41690, 

2. Forbush, Wm. B.—“The Coming Generation,” pp. 189- 
202, 

3. Town, Ezra T.—“Social Problems,” pp. 184-231. 

4. Howe, J. B.—“New Era Civics.” 

5. Hill, H. C_—“Community Life and Community Civics.” 

6. Hughes, R. O.—“Community Civics.” 

7. Magruder, Frank A.—‘American 
1923,” 

Lessons in Community and National Life. 

B-7: Denton, M. C.—‘“An Intelligently Selected Diet.” 

C-3: Storm, G. C.—“The Water Supply of a Town or 


Government in 


City.” 
C-19: Bramhall, F. D.—‘*How the City Cares for 
Health.” 
C-31: Powell, L.—‘‘Immigration.” 
SPECIAL TOPICS—UNIT II. 
1. Throwing dirty water in the yard. 
2. How can the stores be made sanitary? 
3. What can be done to clean up our town? 
4. Occupations of the Insane. 
5. How the feeble-minded are educated. 
6. A community chest. 
7. Causes of fire. 
8. The aerial Forest Patrol. 


9, Clean Home. 

10. The Health Department in Our Town. 

11. The different ways of taking care of the Poor in our 
Town. 

12. Taking care of a foreigner. 


STUDY PROBLEMS—UNIT II. 

1. What does the health department do to help the people 
to co-operate in conserving health? 

2. How can the school be an agency for conserving health? 

3. Why is the government interested in providing means 
of conserving health? 

4. What is the purpose of inoculation? 

5. Why is every child forced to be vaccinated before he 
can attend school? 

6. How may the community be affected if any of its 

members are suffering from defects? 

7. How is the water in a community often the cause of 

much sickness in the community? 

8. Was the Westinghouse Works affected by the influenza 
epidemic? 

9. How can you help to prevent epidemics? 

10. Are you doing anything to prevent the spread of diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, or any other disease? If so, 
what are you doing? What can you do to help pre- 
vent the spread of any disease? 

11. If the bread-winner in the family is stricken with a 
disease, how is the rest of the family affected? 

12. How has the discoveries in medicine, such as cures, 
drugs, etc., helped to reduce the wastage of human 
life? 

13. How are the pure food laws helping to protect health? 

14. How does the quarantine help to prevent the spread 
of disease? 

15. If you are afflicted with a disease, why should you stay 
away from other people? 

16. If you keep your yard full of stagnant water, rubbish, 
or garbage, especially in warm weather, how are you 
a hindrance to your neighbors and the community? 

17. How are the sick in your town taken care of? 

18. Is there anything in your community which causes poor 
health? What can be done to get rid of this ob- 
stacle? 





19. Why does the government forbid the manufacture of 
the sulphur match or any such article? 

20, What is the school doing to improve the health of the 
boys and girls? 

21. Why is it important that a place where food is sold 

be free from disease and absolutely sanitary? 

. In what way does education make people free? 

. Why should the compulsory school law be the same in 

every town? 

24, What are the advantages of preventing the immigrants 
from congregating in colonies? 

25. Why should the immigrant be forced to learn to speak 
and read the English language ? 

26. How can the immigrant become a U. S, citizen? What 
privileges will he have when he is a citizen which 
he did not have before? 

27. Could we do without the immigrant? 

28. What should the immigrant begin to learn when he 
comes to this U. S.? 

29. Who should set the goal for the immigrant? 
the goal? 

30. What are the purposes of immigration laws? 

31. Of all the immigrants you know, what kind of work 
are they doing? 

32. If there were 100 defective children in your community 
what would be the best thing to do with them? 

33. How is the state helping to take care of the inefficient 
group of people? 

34. Why should the government take care of the delin 
quents? 

35. Do you think there is anything in your town to cause 
crimes to be committed ? 

36. What should be the purpose of punishment? 
the purpose of parole, probation, and bail? 

37. What means are there of proving a man has or has 
not committed a crime? What privileges does the 
accused have? 

38. Why should the blind, the deaf, and the dumb be 
taught a trade? 

39, What has the government done to help reduce the 
number of defectives? 

). What has our state government done to help make 
orphans and widows financially independent? 

tl. How do these same laws help to reduce the number of 
accidents in any kind of work? 

42. Where can you use these five principles? 


What is 


What is 


Section 


HEALTH CARD. 


To be used by the pupils for field study. 

1. Is fruit left uncovered on the counter? 

2. Are baskets of fruit, vegetables, potatoes, etc., left 
uncovered on the floor? Why should they not be left 
uncovered? 

3. Are bread, cake, pie, or any bakery articles left un 
covered on the counter or shelves? 

1. Are they exposed to the flies? 

5. Does the storekeeper allow people to touch or handle 
food ? 

6. Have you been in a butcher shop and seen people 

touch or handle the meat? 

. Do you buy fruit that has been in baskets on the side 
walk days at a time? Why should you not? 

8. Do your people put food in an uncovered dish out to 
cool? Should you? Why not? 

9. Do your people buy milk from people who keep dirty 
milk pails? 

10. Do your people buy milk from a farm where there is 
a contagious disease? Why should you not? 

11. Do you wipe off the top of the milk bottle before 
removing the stopper and pouring out the milk? 
Why should you do this? 

12. Does the storekeeper pick up food from the floor and 
sell it? Would you buy it? Why not? 

13. Does the grocery storekeeper, butcher, baker, fruit 
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14 


14. 
5. Name two ways of being a citizen of this country. 
16. 
17. 


18, 


19. 
20, 


10. 


>. Do you cough and sneeze in your handkerchief? 


dealer sweep the floor when the food is uncovered? 
Why should they not? 

. In soda fountains, ice-cream parlors, etc., are the dishes 
just rinsed, or are they scalded, especially when 
there is an epidemic? 

Why 
should you? 

. Do you violate quarantine laws? 

. Do you spit on the street? 

. What do you do to help prevent the spread of disease? 

. What can you do to help prevent the spread of 
disease ? 


20. What do you do in the care of your body to keep 


yourself healthy ? 

. What agencies are there in your community for promot- 
ing health? 

. Make a list of safety-first health rules. 


23. Make a list of means of preventing sickness, such as 


state laws, rules, ete. 
. How is your home ventilated? 
. Why should your home be well ventilated day and 


night? 


SAMPLE DRILL TEST—UNIT II. 

. Name one way of helping to prevent the spread of 
disease. 

Give one reason for having food inspection. 

. What is the purpose of the quarantine? 

. Who is allowed to attend our public schools? 

. Name two parties who are responsible for enforcing 
the quarantine. 


i. How are the public schools in this country maintained ? 


. Give one 


reason for having public schools, 
. Give one 


cause of an epidemic. 

. What is one purpose of safety devices? 

. Name one way of maintaining “the physically unfit for 

work.” 

. Name one means of conserving your health. 

. Name one way you can protect some one’s else health. 

. What is the compulsory school attendance age in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Is the number of immigrants into this country limited? 


Are all foreigners citizens? 

What chances has an immigrant of becoming a citizen 
of this country? 

What people or nationalities are not allowed the rights 
of citizenship? 

What is the meaning of “to Americanize”? 

Who should be responsible for Americanizing the im- 
migrant? 


TRUE AND FALSE TEST—UNIT II. 

The local health department administers the food and 
drugs act. 

The school does not do anything to improve the health 
of the pupils. 

. People are not interdependent for health. 

The food inspector notifies the dairy, meat-packing 
houses, or canning factories that he will inspect them 
on a certain day. 


5. Bureau of Education seeks to promote physical edu- 


cation. 


. Instruction in home economics does not help to im- 


prove the people’s health. 

The Bureau of Mines conducts experiments to prevent 
accidents in mines, 

The Department of Interior seeks to improve the 
physical conditions of labor for both men and women. 


. There is no way of protecting people against poor 
food. 
If a farmer's cattle is condemned and killed because 


it has an incurable disease, the government pays for 
the cattle. 

. There is no legal means of preventing epidemics from 
spreading. 


12 


13. 


14. 


16, 


17. 
18, 
19. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40, 


41. 


43. 


44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


. The U, 


The best means to keep from contracting a disease is 
to keep the body in a healthful condition, 

Poor ventilation is very often one of the means of 
spreading disease. 

The community is not responsible for the health of its 
people. 


. The government does nothing to protect the health of 


its people. 

If a poor person is sick and cannot pay for medical 
attention there is no means of taking care of him 
unless his family or friends take care of him. 

Epidemics are very often caused by carelessness. 

The people have nothing to do with the quarantine law. 

The meat that is unfit for use is condemned, while 
that which is good has the government stamp placed 
upon it. 


20. People cannot do anything to protect their health. 
. The inspection of immigrants to this country prevents 


diseases from being brought into this country. 


. Stagnant water does not have a bad effect on the health 


conditions of a community. 


. There are three different departments of education. 
. The head of the U. S. department of education is called 


the commissioner. 
S. commissioner of education is elected by the 
people. 


. The county superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania 


is appointed. 


. Foreigners are not allowed to attend the public schools. 
. The children in the country schools have as good edu- 


cational opportunities as children in the city. 


. It is not necessary for a voter to read or write. 
. Public schools are maintained by taxes, 
. The State Superintendent of Instruction in Pennsyl- 


vania is elected by the people. 


. Public Education is necessary in a Republican form of 


government. 


3. The compulsory school attendance age is from 8-16 


years in this state. 


. The compulsory education laws are the same in every 


state. 


. Education makes people free. 
. No child can quit school until he is sixteen in our 


state. 

The length of the school term is the same in every 
state. 

The compulsory school attendance laws are not well 
enforced in some states. 

Every school district is not financially able to equip a 
good school. 

There are no advantages derived from consolidating 
schools. 

Every public school in the state is a part of the state 
school system. 


. The United States Public Health Service helps to limit 


the number of immigrants to this country. 

The children in the country schools are given as much 
medical attention as the children in the town or city 
schools. 

The educational want is a common want. 

If a wage earner is sick he is the only loser. 

Teamwork depends upon a common purpose. 

A dirty store is dangerous to the health of a town. 

Epidemics cannot be prevented, 

There is no means of reducing the number of physical 
defects in a mill, shop, ete. 


. Impure drinking water is very often the cause of 


diseases starting in a town. 


. People who do not have children in school do not have 


to pav school tax. 


. If a child goes to a private school his parents do not 


have to pay school tax. 


. All persons born in the United States are not citizens 


of the U. S. 


. Every person in this room can do something to con- 


serve his health. 
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55, Pure air is essential to good health. 

56. Everybody should not be forced to take the same 
course. 

57. Tax is not necessary. 

58. Every child that attends school in our state does not 
have to be vaccinated. 

59. The discoveries in medicine help to reduce the number 
of deaths. 

60. There are no restrictions on immigration. 


UNIT VI—VOCATIONS. 


Aims or UNIT: 


1. To give the pupils some idea of the vast number of 
opportunities in the vocations. 

2. To teach them the fundamentals of success in any 
type of work. 

3. To let the pupils know that most of the occupations 
are essential to society. 

4. To get the pupils to analyze the opportunities and 
characteristics of any vocation. 

I. Approach: We all live, but how and where we get our 

food, clothing, and everything else we use, are 

practical questions? We buy them, but they 

must be produced. While we are here, what are 

the rest of the people in the world doing? Some 

are digging coal, some are working in factories, 

some are farming, others are ready to tend us when 

we are sick. These are just a few examples of 

different kinds of work. In order to turn out the 

best work possible, people specialize. As a result, 

we find different groups doing various kinds of 

work, Each person will be more contented if he 

does the work he can do and wants to do. 

II. Classification of Occupations (common). 

. Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry. 

. Extraction of Minerals. 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries. 

. Transportation. 

. Public Service. 

. Professional Service. 

. Domestic and Personal Service. 

H. Clerical Occupations. 

I. Building Trades. 

J. Trade. 

III. Following definite line of work. 

A. Advantages. 

B. Disadvantages. 

IV. Reasons for choosing a particular occupation. 


ATS > 


A. ‘ 
B. E. 
om F, 


V. Characteristics peculiar to vocations which are bene- 
ficial to society. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
VI. Things you should consider in choosing any occupa 
tion. 
A. 
B. 
C 


VII. Principles to follow in order to make a success in 
any kind of work. 
A. 
B. 
Cc. 
VIII. Occupations. 
A. List of occupations in each group. 
B. Purposes of all occupations in general. 
C. Personal qualifications necessary for any work. 
IX. Your duty to your employer. 
A. Courtesies. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
X. Securing a position. 


X 
X 


A. Locating vacancy. 
1. Advertisements. 
2. Employment agencies. 
3. Friends, 
B. Applying for a position. 
1, By letter. 
2. In person. 
a. Appearance. 
b. Manners. 
c. Language. 
I, Summary (to see if aims have been accomplished). 
II. Test. 


SPECIAL TOPICS—UNIT VI. 
1, Reasons why some people don’t succeed. 
2. Following the work your father does, 
3. The lazy workman. 
t. The slovenly workman. 


List or Rererences For Unir VI. 
|. Parsons, Dr. F.—“Choosing a Vocation.” 
2. Gowin and Wheatley—“Occupations.” 
3. Giles—“ Vocational Civics.” 
t, LaSalle and Wiley—“Vocations for Girls.” 
5. The Saalfield Publishing Co.—*“Careers for the Com 


ing Men.” 


Vocational Guidance 


va 


0 
>. 


4, 


Bureau of 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 


6. Materials for the Class in Occupations 


rd University. 
7. Lessons in Community and National Life. 
B-8: Burgess, E. W.—‘Finding a Job.” 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR UNIT VI. 

Can the country dispense with any one of the groups 
of work? Give reasons for your answer 

How are all these groups interdependent? 

Give an example of each group of occupations you find 
in your town. 

Do you think you should follow one vocation instead 
of jumping from one kind of work to another? 
reasons for your answer. 

. Give the advantages and disadvantages of staying at 

one kind of work. 


Give 


i. Compare the work of two occupations as to: 


a. Hours. 
b. Income. 


fr. Healthy Wort 
h. Chance to learn. 


c. Interesting work. i. Equipment 
d. Chance for advancement. j. Ethical condition 
e. Service to community. k. Requirements, 


f. Chance to make friends. 

. Is it better to select a type of work because it pays a 
wage regardless of anything else? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

. How should you use your leisure hours, especially when 
you work eight hours or less per day? 

. As far as the community is concerned, what is the 
difference between the poolroom proprietor and the 
physician? 

. What must a person do if he wants to keep his posi 
tion; be promoted; have his salary increased? 

. What do you think are the most important factors to 
be considered in choosing a vocation? Why? 

. If you wanted to follow a certain line of work and 
were not prepared for it, what would you do o1 
have to do? 

Should a person accept a position which he knows he 
cannot do, but thinks he will try? Why? 

. Should you choose a vocation only because you think 

you will like it? Why? 

. Which occupation is of more benefit to society, the 
miner or the actor? Give reasons for your answer. 

. Suppose you were thinking of going into the grocery 
business, to the cleaning business, or any business. 

. What principles should you follow in regard to your 
employer and fellow-workmen? 

. What would you do to secure a position? 
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19. Of what must you be careful in applying for a posi- 


20. 


to 


“sm 
i) 


wo 


Gr 
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8. 


tion? 
Each pupil is to select an occupation and to study it 
according to the following outline: 
1. Is the occupation important for the welfare of 
society? 
. What kind of tasks does the worker have? 
What are the advantages of this occupation? 
What are the disadvantages and problems? 
. How can a person prepare for this calling? 
What qualities of character must he have? 
. What physical qualities must he have? 
. What preparation does this work demand? 
. Working hours? 
. What income may be expected at first and later? 
. Does the occupation help the worker to have a 
good life as a citizen and a man? 
12. Necessity of particular type of work? 


= OD DRAD Sr SW 


—_- 


. Each pupil is to prepare a speech that he would use 


in applying for position. 


. Make a list of questions that an employer is likely to 


ask an applicant. 


SAMPLE DRILL TEST—UNIT VI. 


. Name four different kinds of occupations, 

. Give one advantage of following one kind of work. 

. Give one disadvantage of following one kind of work. 

. Name one occupation by which society and you are 


both being benefited. 


. Name one occupation by which you are being benefited 


and society is being hindered. 


. Name two factors that you should consider in selecting 


a profession or any occupation. 


. State two factors that you should consider before you 


accept a position. 


. What are some of the factors that will cause you to 


lose your position? (3-5.) 


. What duties, aside from your work, do you owe your 


employer? 


. Where would you go to look for a position? 

. Name three ways of locating a vacancy. 

. Name one type of work that you think is not necessary. 
. Upon what one occupation does everybody depend? 

. State two tasks of the occupation you selected. 

5. Is the hotel business essential to the welfare of a com- 


munity? Give one reason why you think it is or is 
not essential to society. 


}. What would happen if all coal miners would refuse to 


work? Name one result. 


. Name one factor you would consider if you were think- 


ing of starting a grocery business, 


. Name one thing which has made so many different 


kinds of work possible. 


. Which is more important, a big salary or a chance for 


advancement? 


. State one question that an employer will be likely to 


ask when you apply for a position. 


TRUE AND FALSE TEST—UNIT VI. 


. The occupations belonging to the trade group are not 


essential. 


. Every group of occupations is almost entirely inde- 


pendent of every other group. 


. Big wages is not the best ideal for the beginning 


worker. 


. As far as their work is concerned, the pool room pro- 


prietor is just as much benefit to his community as 
the physician. 


. In choosing an occupation, the only thing to think of is 


what benefit can you get from it. 


. There are three or more ways of securing a position. 
. If you were undertaking any business, the only thing 


to think of is whether you have enough money. 
An employee owes his employer nothing. 





18. 
19, 
20. 


31. 


32, 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40, 


. Every kind of work is of equal value to a community. 
- If you like a vocation, that is the only requirement in 


choosing a vocation. 


- A careless workman is just as sure of success as a con- 


scientious workman, 


- Knowledge of and obedience to the laws of health will 


pay big dividends. 


. The purpose of all work is to earn money. 
- There are only two means of securing a 
5. A conscientious workman is an asset to his employer. 

}. Self-consciousness is a detriment to a person’s success. 
- The boy who works during his vacatior. gets experience 


ition. 


which will help him to select his life’s work. 
Ambition and perseverance are not essential to success. 
Your employer is obligated to you. 
You should not use your leisure hours for self-improve- 
ment. 


. A position that affords an opportunity for advancement 


is worth accepting. 


. Good health is not necessary to do every kind of work. 
. It is more credit to a person to secure a position 


through merit than through relationship. 


. There is very little advantage in constantly changing 


positions. 


. Some vocations are not safe. 
. It is harder to choose a position now than it was fifty 


years ago. 


. Good appearance is essential in securing a position. 
. Knowledge of goods is the only requirement for a posi- 


tion as a purchasing agent. 


29. Courtesy is the best policy for the workman and the 


employer. 


. Specialization has caused so many different kinds of 


work, 

All workmen do not serve the community. 

The workman who watches the clock wastes the com- 
pany’s money. 

The location of a business is important to the success 
of a business, 

Clerical work is healthful work. 

Money is the only essential in establishing a business. 

A strike agitator harms himself more than anyone else. 

There are more vocations open to girls now than there 
were a few years ago. 

Money is the only requirement for farming. 

Many good friends are very often an asset to a lawyer. 

There is one occupation upon which everyone depends. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Great Historian of the Colonies 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Herbert L. Osgood. Four volumes. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1924. Vol. I, pp. xxxii, 552; 
vol. II, pp. xiv, 554, $5.50 per vol., $20.00 for 4 vols 

Six years ago the life’s labors of a great historian ended 
just when he had completed a great historical work. The 
seven volumes of large proportions, covering the genesis 
and flowering of the institutional life of the American 
colonies through almost two centuries, bear silent and 
impressive witness to the patient and scholarly devotion 
of Herbert L. Osgood to a life work. 

Professor Osgood was peculiarly qualified for the office 
he undertook. Thirty years he gave to his self-appointed 
task, sparing neither strength nor professional income in 
the scholar’s love for pure scholarship, never weary in 
the pursuit of his object, ever active in the quest of source 
material scattered in many archives here and abroad, ever 
busy in the quiet of his study collating and weighing evi- 
dence and composing his work. He had more than great 
industry and patience; he possessed the instincts of a 
scholar, he entered upon his task with the modern scholar’s 
conception of history. Professor Osgood wanted the truth, 
the whole truth, and he spared no pains to accumulate the 
evidence from every source, to see the subject from every 
angle. For the volumes on the eighteenth century the 
material is widely scattered, yet few pamphlets escaped 
him, newspapers were carefully scanned, and months were 
spent in the archives of the thirteen states and English 
repositories. The evidence all before him, he approached 
it simply, directly, objectively. He is no worshipper; he 
had no preconceptions to satisfy; there is no patriotic 
rouge or anti-British prejudice. His detachment is amaz- 
ing; his whole work is eminently judicial, reflecting the 
spirit of the judge, not the advocate. He sums up with 
great mastery of feeling, with a calm, steady impartiality. 

It is our present task to say a few words in review of 
the volumes on the eighteenth century, and of these only 
two dealing with the period 1690-1740 are before us. This 
century of colonial history in the two generations before 
the Treaty of Paris of 1763 was an undiscovered country 
into which few scholars had entered. A few pioneers had 
explored here and there; Dr. Osgood is the first to furnish 
a comprehensive account of the field. His interest lies 
primarily in the evolution of public institutions; he is a 
student of politics and public law, but of that sort, all 
too few, that is endowed with a strong historical sense. 
He sees and understands the many forces and factors of 
life, religion and traditions, economics and geography, per- 
sons, people and prejudices, which lie behind and enter 
into the making of institutions. 

Eighteenth century colonial history is a field almost 
baffling in its complexity; so many factors to be taken 
into the reckoning, so many angles from which to view 
the field, that it almost defies the making of a design which 
will give proper proportion and relation to each one with- 
out sacrificing unity and clarity. There is the problem of 
particularism, for each of the colonies was a personality, 
having a genius and temper peculiarly its own. There is 
the problem of sectionalism, for the New England colonies, 
the Middle colonies, the Plantation colonies, were separate 
areas each with a life which set one off against the other; 
the Old East and the Old West were vitally different sec- 
tions. There is the problem of nationality, for the colonies 
bore within themselves the inchoate germs of unity. There 
is the problem of imperialism, for the colonies had many 
and important connections within a great empire. Various 
arrangements are possible, but we feel that the design of 
Dr. Osgood’s work is good, exhibiting the diversities as well 
as the unities of colonial evolution. 


The period 1690-1740 is divided into two equal parts 
in time; in treatment the first period is given greater 
attention. In the first period the Anglo-French wars 
furnish the principle of unity of treatment; in the second 
period the colonies are studied under the conditions of 
peace, Eighteen chapters are devoted to a study of the 
provinces, royal and proprietary, as distinct entities. Thir- 
teen chapters, the best in the work, are broad in character. 
Five deal with the organs, nature, policies, theories and 
conduct of the imperial government, chapters of importance 
both to the student of imperial politics and of English 
constitutional evolution. ‘Three deal in an_ enlightened 
manner with the wars of 1690-1713, others take up such 
broad subjects as naval stores and piracy, Indian relations 
along the whole frontier, and the vital questions of the 
English Church and immigration. 

That there are limitations to this work is not to be 
denied, limitations, however, which are inherent in the 
very nature of the task. It may be said that the work 
deals overmuch with the minutiae of life, that the style is 
lacking in grace and color. Dr. Osgood was not unaware 
of these possible charges. But when they are brought to 
the touchstone of the fundamental purpose of the whole 
work the charges have very little standing. The undertaking 
is so worthy an object, the drudgery of the work so exact- 
ing, that little time was left in the span of a single life for 
literary embroidery. And yet the manner of the work is 
worthy of the matter; the language is weighty and indi 
cates strong sense in every line. It is true that Dr. 
Osgood is an historical anatomist, dissecting his subject to 
its innermost recesses; such work was, however, an abso 
lute necessity before sound judgments could be reached 
And yet throughout the whole there is ample evidence of 
broad views and sound general conclusions. It is not a 
work made readable by grace of style and pleasant generali- 
zations to tickle the fancy of the passing reader. To 
judge this work from that point of view is to do grave 
injustice. It is essentially an historian’s history and from 
that point of view the work stands as the principal body 
of authoritative acquired knowledge of the field and subject. 

W. T. Roor. 

University of Wisconsin. 





The Lion and the Rose (The Great Howard Story). By 
Ethel M. Richardson. E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York [n. d.]. xix, 615 pp. (2 vols.). $12.00. 

William Bentinck and William III (Prince of Orange): 
The Life of Bentinck, Earl of Portland, from the 
Welbeck Correspondence. By Marion E. Grew. Apple- 
ton Co., New York, 1924. ix, 433 pp. $6.00. 

Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Sir Richard Lodge. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923 
xi, 221 pp. $4.70. 

The Alliance of Hanover: A Study of British Foreign 
Policy in the Last Years of George I. By James 
Frederick Chance. John Murray, London, 1923. xvi, 
775 pp. $8.00. 

The first work is a popular account of the great Howard 
family, which has played so large a role in English history 
The book begins with Hereward the Wake, who opposed 
William the Conqueror, and ends only with the death of 
the latest Howard hero near Bagdad in 1917. The task 
is far too ambitious to be done properly in 600 pages. 
So many characters pass rapidly in review before you that 
in many cases you get only a kaleidoscopic effect. The 
work tends to be discursive, and at times it is difficult to 
follow. In places it is far from critical, and several 
errors have crept in. In three different places James II 
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is called the son of Charles Il] (pp. 356, 429, 431); Elizabeth 
of York married Henry V11l not before, but after the 
battle of Bosworth (p. 58); a curious transposition of 
dates occurs on pages 214 and 215, It seems improbable 
that William the Conqueror at Senlac “accounted tor 2,000 
Saxons with his own hand” (p. 29). ‘The author apparently 
does not understand Magna Carta. Students of history 
will find this expensive work usetul chiefly for the lighi 
it casts upon early English manners and customs, 

‘The biography of Bentinck covers his entire career, al- 
though it shows a tendency to restrict itself to the manu- 
script materials at Welbeck. For the most part, the author 
is fair alike to William III and to Bentinck, even in her 
account of their quarrel and final separation. In_ the 
reviewer's opinion, she is too severe upon both Prior and 
the Earl of Rochester, Queen Anne is no longer considered 
a “pathetic puppet,” and the brief accounc of her reign 
is more highly colored by the Macaulay tradition than 
ihe remainder of the work. ‘These are only superficial 
blemishes, however. ‘The failure to discuss some of the 
mooted points in the reign of William are more serious. 
William’s attitude toward the assassins of the De Witts is 
brushed aside, and nothing whatever is said about the 
massacre of Glencoe or the abrogation of the treaty of 
Limerick. The work does, however, give an _ excellent 
account of the friendship between Bentinck and William, 
with their almost childish dislike of being scparated. The 
author also shows that William III had a clear realization 
of the importance of sea power and comnxrce in European 
diplomacy. Many of the letters quoted indicate the superla- 
tive excellence of Louis XIV’s secret service. D’Avaux 
(French ambassador at Amsterdam) displayed an ability 
almost uncanny in fathoming even the most intimate secrets 
of the English and Dutch ministers. 

The last two works concern themselves primarily with 
British diplomacy, but their treatment is entirely different. 
Professor Sir Richard Lodge covers the entire century 
from 1689 to 1792, all in 200 pages. Mr. Chance, on the 
other hand, has nearly four times that space to discuss 
the diplomacy of the years 1725-1727. The former, origi- 
nally delivered as the Ford Lectures at Oxford, is the 
more interesting, but the latter is the move thorough piece 
of work. Both books are scholarly throughout; both are 
founded upon a painstaking examination of the archives. 

Professor Lodge had made an interesting study of the 
main tendencies in British diplomacy in the eighteenth 
century. He has given us a clearer idea of the importance 
of Lord Hyndford and Joseph Ewart in international 
affairs, In his discussion of Bute’s abandonment of Fred- 
crick the Great at the close of the Seven Years’ War, he 
sympathizes with the latter, but for reasons differen. from 
those usually given. He also demonstrates that Frederick’s 
undying hatred of England had a most baneful effect upon 
British diplomacy up to the beginning of the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. Chance’s meaty volume is clearly the product of 
long study in European archives and his _ bibliography 
is a model of compactness. The treatment of most of 
the topics is exhaustive, and his book is likely to remain 
for many years the final word on Anglo-Hanoverian diplo- 
macy for this period. In places, it is unquestionably 
tedious, and at times we might welcome more frequent 
generalizations among so vast an array of facts. Never- 
theless, this is a work to which we may safely turn for 
accurate information on the subject it covers. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Chance has a very high opinion 
of the diplomatic skill of George II and of Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy. 

WituiAm Trromas Morcayn. 

Indiana University. 


Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original Nature. 
By William F. Ogburn. B. W. Huebsch, New York, 
1922. 365 pp. $2.50. 

The problem attacked in this book is well stated in 
the Preface: “Why social changes occur, why certain 
conditions apparently resist change, how culture grows, 
how civilization has come to be what it is.” This is an 
ambitious program, but the author has treated it in an 


objective and undogmatic manner. He summarizes opposing 
theories, discriminates carefully between facts and infer- 
ences or guesses, and refrains from po;ilive assertions 
where the evidence does not warrant final conclusions. 

The work is divided into five main parts. The first is 
entitled “The Social Heritage and the Original Nature 
of Man,” and insists on a sharp distinction between these 
two things—one concerned with customs, laws, knowledge, 
tradition, moral standards, institutions and the like; and 
the other with our biological heritage of instincts, emotions 
and psychological equipment in general. Professor Ogburn 
believes that ordinarily there has been entirely too much 
emphasis upon the biological factor, but he utters a warn 
ing against going to the opposite extreme. Part II is 
devoted to social evolution, and Part III to cultural inertia 
and conservatism. The author points out that while the 
rate of change increases with the growth of civilization, yet 
the material culture develops much more rapidly than non- 
material (custom, law, ethical codes, etc.), since tradition, 
heredity and vested interests make for conservatism. Hence 
a “cultural lag,’ treated in Part IV, which is devoted to 
social mal-adjustments. It is pointed out that changes in 
institutions constantly tend to o- behind material changes 
that clearly demand modifications or substitutions. Part 
V brings the treatment to a climax in a study of “Ad- 
justments between Human Nature and Culture.” The 
theory of the cave-man in the modern city seems to Pro- 
fessor Ogburn to have been very much overdone. Our 
adjustments may, upon closer scrutiny, seem to be better 
than they appear from superficial comparisons. 

Leaning strongly toward the anthropologist’s emphasis 
upon the influence of cultural heritage and environment 
as compared with the biological and psychological emphasis 
on physical heredity, Professor Ogburn nevertheless is 
scientific in spirit, careful and moderate in statement, criti- 
cal in treatment, and proposes no panaceas. His book is 
singularly free from that rather charlatan custom of 
dressing up platitudes in high-sounding technical terms, of 
which too many sociologists are guilty. It would be diffi- 
cult to find another volume in the field of sociology of 
more fundamental value to the teacher of social studies 
struggling with the new-type courses. G. 


Then and Now in Education: 1845-1923. By Otis W. Cald- 
well and Stuart A. Courtis. The World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1924, 393 pp. $2.20. 

Child Accounting. By Arthur B. Moehlman. The Courtis 
Tests, Detroit, Michigan, 1924. 205 pp. $1.85, postpaid. 
Are our schools less efficient than those of our grand- 

fathers? The report on Grammar and Writing Schools 
by the Boston School Committee of 1845, probably the first 
American school survey, provides a basis for comparing 
Then and Now. The report, including the examination 
questions asked, tabulated results and representative an- 
swers of prize pupils, was used together with Horace 
Mann’s comment on the report in the Common School 
Journal, textbooks of the time and records of the Boston 
School Board, as a basis for reconstructing the organiza- 
tion, aims and curriculum of the time. To provide means 
for comparing contemporary schools with those of the past, 
children from Maine to California were tested with a re- 
vised form of the early survey. The test results and a 
composite picture of a modern school system as found in 
Detroit present an interesting contrast with the past, 
although, as the writers are aware, the educational con- 
ditions were so widely different that results in many cases 
are hardly comparable. The most important contribution 
of the book is the publication in full of the 1845 survey 
and the extracts from the Common School Journal. From 
these sources he who runs may read the distance we have 
traveled educationally from Then to Now. Incidentally, 
the comments of the Boston School Committee of 1845 upon 
the failure of achievement in grammar, spelling and pen- 
manship to influence the quality of students’ performance 
in answering the examination questions in history, geog- 
raphy and other subjects, furnish informal data of gen- 
uine value upon the question of transfer of training. 
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Enlightened school policies, sound budget making, effi 
ciency in improving instruction and in entorcing compulsory 
education laws are dependent upon an accurate system 
of accounting for children, teachers, and finance. Child 
Accounting presents the principles and technique under- 
lying an effective system of school records tor city and 
state. Its emphasis upon the necessity of adequate, cumu- 
lative, individual records which follow the child from the 
kindergarten through the university, is especially valuable. 
Twenty-four record forms developed and tested in con- 
nection with the improvement of child accounting in Detroit 
and Michigan are reproduced. The book should be valuable 
to any superintendent or principal who is interested in 
reorganizing his school records. 

Bessie Lee GamMBRiLL. 

Yale University. 


Elements of Social Science. 
millan Company, 1924. 

Social Problems. Ezra Thayer Towne. 
1924, 

Professor Fairchild has produced a very readable, and, 
on the whole, a very desirable text for tourth year high 
school students. In accordance with the declared purposes 
of his book, he has given a practical as well as interesting 
introduction to “sociology, economics, anthropology, po- 
litical science, civics.” We might add to this list social psy- 
chology, for he devotes three chapters to the social control 
involved in the instincts of vanity, fear and religion. There 
may be a question, perhaps, of the value of the lengthy 
discussion of just these three instincts and the complete 
omission of others equally social in their effect. However, 
the chapters may be omitted, if desired, without interfering 
with the unity of his work. 

The book seems very well adapted to the age and develop- 
ment of the pupils for whom it is intended. ‘The organi- 
zation is good, the treatment adequate, Principles are 
explained simply and clearly, their meaning being empha 
sized by pen and ink illustrations equally clear and simple. 
“Interest pockets” abound, consisting usually of a vivid 
portrayal of the historic background of various customs 
and institutions in words, or pictures, or both. In breadth 
of treatment and saneness of outlook, the chapters on the 
Progress of the Standard, Population, and Immigration 
seem exceptionally fine. 

The references at the end of each chapter offer a wide 
range in authorities, as well as in the readableness of the 
work to the average high school student. Many of them 
are excellent books for the school library. ‘The topics 
suggested for further study almost uniformly demand 
mature work, and would, as Dr. Fairchild no doubt in- 
tended, be possible only with a really superior group. ‘The 
suggestion which the author makes in his preface that 
his text, as a study of principles, be used in conjunction 
with studies of social problems such as are already on the 
market, is a good one. 

One of the studies to which Professor Fairchild refers 
is Dr. Towne’s Social Problems, which the author has this 
year brought up to date. This has meant for the most 
part substituting the figures of the 1920 census for those 
of 1910. Where charts or statistics of an even later date 
have been available, they have been inserted, making the 
book once more a good elementary study of social problems. 

Ruru WaANGER. 

South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


Book Notes 


Two recent volumes by American journalists discuss the 
foreign policy which the United States should have. Mr. 
Paul Scott Mowrer, the well known Paris correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, has written a book entitled 
Our Foreign Affairs (E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 
1924. xii, 348 pp. $3.50) which argues for “the better- 
ment not only of American foreign policy but of inter- 
national relations in general.” It is a sensible and in many 
places eloquent discussion of our political and economic 
interests in Europe, of the special problems which democ- 


Henry Pratt Fairchild. Mac- 


Macmillan Co., 


racies have in formulating and executing foreign policies, 
and of the contrast between the “old” diplomacy and the 
“new” diplomacy. There are concluding sections on the 
foreign service of the United States and suggestions as 
to specific attitudes which the United States should take. 
Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons’s America’s Place in the 
World (The Century Company, New York, 1924. x, 227 
pp.) is a more factual treatment of our existing relations 
with Latin America, Europe and the Far East. The chiet 
defect of the book is that Mr. Gibbons writes frequently 
in the manner of a United States senator opposed to the 
League of Nations and appeals to phrases rather than 
to logic; he calls names rather than argues. Sometimes 
he is extreme in his judgment, as when, for example, he 
says (p. 202) that “our influence was slight during the 
Peace Conference; it has been nil ever since.” Both writers 
discuss the special difficulty presented by the arrangements 
of the American constitution for the control of foreign 
policy. To Mr. Mowrer this is not an insuperable obstacle 
but to Mr. Gibbons it appears that our system “does not 
lend itself to international co-operation” and that unless 
the system be changed it will be impossible “for the United 
States to participate with European nations effectively on 
the Council of the League of Nations or in international 
organizations formed for continuity of operation.” On 
this point Mr. Gibbons would seem to be more convincing 
than Mr. Mowrer, although the truth may lie midway be- 
tween the two extremes.—Linpsay Roocers. 


Antiquarians with a leaning toward law, and lawyers 
with a leaning toward antiquarianism will doubtless rejoice 
in Miss B. H, Putnam’s “arly Treatises on the Practice of 
the Justices of the Peace in the 15th and 16th Centuries” 
(Vol. VII of the Oxford Studies in Social and Legal His- 
tory. ‘The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924. 414 pp.). 
Beginning with a brief study of the familiar printed 
treatises of the 16th century, in which is proved conclusively 
the dependence of Fitzherbert’s “L’Office” of 1558 on the 
anonymous “Boke” of 1506, it goes on to search out and 
analyze the unfamiliar, sometimes unknown, materials, 
published and unpublished, on which these 16th century 
treatises are based, and ends with a detailed discussion 
of Marowe’s reading “On the Peace,” “the first systematic 
exposition of the powers of the justices,” long undeservedly 
forgotten and but recently discovered by Miss Putnam 
in manuscript form, An appendix consisting of the edited 
text of this reading (in law French), a Worcestershire 
Manual (in Latin), and a carefully compiled Bibliography, 
winds up this altogether scholarly monograph, the value 
of which lies chiefly in its contribution toward a future 
complete History of the Justices of the Peace. Such a 
history, when it appears, can perhaps be enjoyed by the 
common-garden-variety historian—M. B. F. 


We and Our Health presents the arguments for ‘habit 
formation with regard to air, exercise, rest and sleep, 
bathing and cleanliness, care of the teeth, posture and diet. 
The book is splendidly illustrated, a fact which the author 
is inclined to praise highly in the prefatory note to teachers 
and parents. While this may be justifiable pride, and is 
in accord with the plan of the series, the space could have 
been more profitably employed. ‘The book is printed on 
good paper, and the format is satisfactory. In general, 
the subject matter is commendable. The material for the 
early grades (presumably 3d and 4th, although no clear 
indication is given in the book on this point) is well 
chosen. The author very properly gives space in the first 
chapters to a presentation of scientific measures in health 
conservation, and condemns magic and superstition. Un 
fortunately he himself is guilty, in the latter chapters, o1 
perpetuating some old hygienic superstitions outlawed to 
day by adequate scientific experimentation. Chapters III, 
IV and VI present numerous errors relative to the func 
tion of oxygen in the body, setting up exercises, and 
hygiene of the skin. It will probably be many years 
before the physical and not the chemical aspects of venti- 
lation will be adequately and generaliy presented, the 
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exercise argument for the adult not given to children, and 
the pores of the body relieved of the buncombe of fairy 
soap advertising.—Jesse Termine Wit.iaMs. 


Principles of a Note-System for Historical Studies, by 
Earle W. Dow (The Century Co., New York, 1924. vi, 124 
pp. $1.50), contains chapters on the different kinds of 
notes (bibliographical and subject), on methods of classi 
fication and filing and on the construction of an essay or 
other piece of writing from the raw materials collected. 
Chapter V, perhaps the most valuable part of the book, 
contains a well-worked out plan of classification capable 
of use in all fields of history. But there are many general 
hints on the actual taking of notes which will be of service 
to readers. An excellent feature is the large number of 
drawings illustrating the matter of the text. These merits 
lessen to some extent the unfavorable impression given by 
a style neither lucid nor finished. The style is particularly 
unfortunate since it greatly decreases the possible value 
such a book might have for elementary students.  Al- 
though the author is primarily concerned with historical 
studies his subject touches many other fields and all whose 
work necessitates a large amount of reading and note 
taking may profitably study his suggestions._-T. P. Pear- 
bon, Barnard College. 


Egyptian History and Art, by Mrs. Annie A. Quibell, 
originally prepared as a guide book for use in the Cairo 
Museum, has been brought down to date in order that it 
might serve as a guide to any historical collection of 
Egyptian antiquities. ‘There are fourteen clear illustrations 
in the text, and fifteen full-page plates in half-tone. It 
is a convenient little manual for the traveler or student. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923, 173 pp. 
$2.00.) 











The Newspaper and 
the Historian 


By LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 
Net $7.50 
The object of writing the book has been to 
discover, if possible, the advantages and the 
limitations of the periodical press, especially the 
newspaper, considered as historical material. 


The Newspaper and 
Authority 


By LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 
Net $7.50 

The second work by Miss Salmon, dealing with 
the Press. The object of the present volume is 
to discover, if possible, how far the restrictions 
placed on the newspaper press by external au- 
thority have limited its serviceableness for the 
historian in his attempt to reconstruct the past. 
The newspaper press is responsible for the limita- 
tions that have been developed from within 
itself, but it cannot be held responsible for those 
that have been developed from without. 


Oxford University Press American Branch 


35 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| 














The Living Age, of November 19th, reprints from The 
London Outlook, of October 25th, a series of British Cam- 
paign articles under the caption, “A Party Symposium.” 
The author of “The Case for Conservatism” contends that 
“Conservatism is always anxious that a step once taken 
shall not be retraced...in its quiet, practical way [it] 
urges continuity of policy springing from an agreement 
between parties, or at least between agriculturists them- 
selves....{ It] finds in the Empire a field for the exercise of 
the special quality of practical vision.” 

The advocate of the merits of the Liberal Party desires 
“Reform which arises from the careful consideration of 
each problem as it arises....which recognizes the limitations 
of human impulses....which shall not wantonly destroy the 
past and its institutions, but shall adapt them to the needs 
of the present,-which is based not upon some harebrained 
conception of social justice, but upon the broad principles 
of economics and utility” and which he feels can be attained 
only by the Liberalists, 

“[abor’s Socialism means in principle nothing more than 
that the interests of the State as a whole are greater than 
the interests of any one class” is the gist of the third 
article, a defense of the late Premier MacDonald and his 
government. 





History Teachers are Elected 


through applications placed by this Agency. The teacher is 
notified and accepts only if position is satisfactory. Write for 
free copy of “Short Stories about Salaries.” 
The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Syllabus of Current 
International 


Events 


By 
GRACE B. MACCOLL 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This outline is comgnee for the use of students as 
well as teachers in Courses in Current Events and 
in Recent World History. 


The Syllabus is not only a logical analysis, but 1s 
packed full of facts, arranged in a simple order 
under a few headings. It will aid American citizens 
to appreciate the present International Relations 
of the States of the World. If you and your class 
are interested in World Events and the International 


Relations of the United States, you will surely need 
this Syllabus 


The MacColl Syllabus of Current International 
Events is printed in upright pocket form, 4 x 9 
inches, and bound in a strong, paper cover. Price 
is 30 cents a copy. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Correction 

On page 325 of the October, 1924, issue of Tne His- 
ToricaL QOuTioox, there appeared the following notice: 
“Gettell, Raymond G. The Constitution of the United 
States: Century. 522 pp. $3.75.” 

Prof. Gettell’s work on the Constitution is published by 
Ginn & Company; while his other recent work, entitled 
“History of Political Thought,’ containing 511 pp., is 
published by the Century Company, and seiis for $3.75, 


School Savings Banking 

A good citizen wastes neither his own income, any other 
citizen’s, nor the public’s. To implant in the thoughts and 
conduct of our junior citizens ideals and habits of thrift 
and wise economy is, therefore, a most valuable feature of 
citizenship training. The first annual report of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bankers’ Association, New 
York, on School Savings Banking during the school year of 
1923-4, indicates that this sort of practical instruction has 
made a permanent place for itself in school activities, and 
is rapidly progressing, both in the number of schools which 
have installed school savings systems and the amount of 
savings which have been accumulated thereby. 

From this report, we learn that in five years the number 
of schools participating in this activity has increased from 
2,736 to 9,080, and that the bank balances as of June 30th, 
in each year have gone up from $4,200,872.32 to $20,435,- 
144.64. A striking fact in this connection is that over 40 

er cent. of this latest bank balance was accumulated dur- 
ng the last school year. The average collection of deposi- 
tors naturally shows a wide variation in different places, 
but s up as high as $34.59 in Revere, Massachusetts, 
and 36 in Newburgh, New York. The schools in ten 
communities are reported as having 100 per cent. of their 
enrollment participating in the school savings banking. 
Even in a city as large as Pittsburgh, 83 per cent. 
participate. In Duluth, Memphis, and Providence, over 
98 per cent. participate. Two hundred and twenty-five 
places show 75 per cent. or better. 

At least one-tenth of the pupils in our schools are known 
to be actually participating in the various school savings 
banking accounts, and there doubtless are many more, for 
the report on which this note is based presents no records 
at all from seven states in the Union. To the extent that 
the institution of school savings banking systems cultivates 
the bank habit, and that small savings accounts today may 
develop into large and active accounts later, the activities 
of the American Bankers’ Association in promoting school 
savings funds may not be altogether altruistic. Neverthe- 
less, the work which they have done in this direction cannot 
fail to be of immense value to the children in our schools 
and to the communities in which they live. R. O. H. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
October 25 to November 29, 1924 


Listep py Cuaries A, Coutoms, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Alvarez, Alejandro. The Monroe doctrine; its importance in 
the international of the states of the New World. 
N. Y.: Oxford. 582 pp. $3.00. 

Andrews, Charles M. The colonial background of the 
American Revolution. New Haven: Yale Univ. 228 
pp. $2.50. 

Carrington, Wirt J. A history of Halifax County, Virginia. 
Richmond, Va.: Appeals Press, 525 pp. $5.00. 
Cox, John, Jr., editor. Oyster Bay town record, vol. 2. 

N. Y.: T. A. Wright, 150 Bleeker St. 754 pp. $10.00, 

Crowe, Marie. Supplementary studies in American history, 
book I. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 304 pp. 96c. 

Desmond, Humphrey J. Curious chapters in American 
history. St. Louis: B. Herder. 270 pp. $1.50. 

Fitzpatrick, John C. The spirit of the [American] Revo- 
lution. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 312 pp. $4.00, 

Gaines, Francis P. The southern plantation. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 251 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $2.50. 


Hibbard, Benjamin H. A history of public land policies. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 610 pp. $4.50. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar B., editor. A popular history ot 
American invention. 2 vols. N, Y.: Scribner, 59%, 
471 pp. $10.00 set. 

Lanfear, Vincent W. Business fluctuations and the Ameri- 
can labor movement, 1915-1922, N. Y Columbia 
Univ. Press. 132 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $1.50. 

Lawler, Thomas B. The gateway to American History. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 375 pp. 96e. : 

McClure, Wallace M. A new American commercial policy 
as evidenced by section 317 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
N. Y.: Longmans Green. 397 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $4.75. 


Melody, Genevieve. Supplementary studies in American 
history, book II. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan. 
338 pp. 


National old trails Road, The; the great historic highway 
of America. Kansas City, Mo.: J. M. Lowe, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg. $1.50. 

Page, Thomas W. Making the tariff in the United States. 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. 281 pp. $2.50. 

Richards, Henry M. M. The Pennsylvania-German in the 
British military prisons of the revolutionary war. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 33 pp. 

Sams, Conway W. ‘The conquest of Virginia. Norfolk, 
Va.: |The Author] 308 Main St. 575 pp. $10.00, 
Shippee, Lester B. Recent American history. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 554 pp. $3.25. 

Woolen, William W. The inside passage to Alaska, 1792- 
1920. 2 vols. Cleveland, Ohio: Arthur H. Clark Co. 
$12.50. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Baikie, James, Wonder tales of the ancient world, N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 256 pp. $1.75. 

Bury, John B., and others, editors. The Cambridge Ancient 
history; vol. 2. The Egyptian and Hittite empires to 
Circa, 1000 B. C. N. Y.: Macmillan. 776 pp. $9.00. 

Fisher, Clarence S. The minor cemetery at Giza. Phila.: 
Univ. of Penna., Univ. Museum. $10.00, 

Willis, Hugh E. The histerical development of Hebrew 
law. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. 29 pp. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Ashton, Thomas S. Iron and Steel in the industrial revo- 
lution. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 193 pp. $3.50. 
Battye, J. S. Western Australia; a history from its dis- 
covery to the inauguration of the commonwealth. 

N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 480 pp. $8.35. 

Gentleman with a Duster, pseud. The windows of West- 
minster. N. Y.: Putnam. 216 pp. $2.50. 

Tawney, Richard H., and Power, E., editors. Tudor eco 
nomic documents, vol. 2; Commerce, finance and the 
poor law. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 378 pp. $5.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Barthélemy, Joseph. ‘The government of France. N. Y.: 
Brentano’s. 222 pp. 2.00. 

Kerry, The Earl of, editor. The secret of the coup d’Etat. 
[Unpublished correspondence of Prince Louis Napoleon 
and others, 1848-1852.) N. Y.: Putnam. 362 pp. 
$3.50. 

Kornilov, Aleksander. Modern Russian history. 
Knopf. 423 pp. (17 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Sorokin, Pitirim. Leaves from a Russian diary. [Author 
Kerensky’s secretary at opening of Russian revolution. | 
N. Y.: Dutton. 316 pp. $3.00. 

Tegnér, Esaias, Fritiof’s Saga. N. Y.: Macmillan. 139 
pp. $2.00. 

von Klarwill, Victor, editor. The Fugger news-letters; 
being a selection of unpublished letters from the cor 
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FOR SALE - - $15.00 
Unbound set of The History Teacher's Magazine and The 
Historical Outlook, January, 1912 to January, 1924. 


Catharine McCamant 
67 West Market Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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respondents of the house of Fugger during the years 
1568-1605. N. Y.: Putnam. 329 pp. $6.00. 
Wertheimer, Mildred S. ‘The Pan-German League, 1890- 
1914. N. Y.: Longmans Green, 256 pp. (10 p. bibl.). 
$3.50. 
White, Victor E. 


A question outline of European history. 
Tepeka, Kan.: 


78 pp. 
THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Crook, J. W., and others. ‘The reparations problem and 
the Dawes report. Ambherst, Mass.: Ambherst College. 
47 ; 

Hurd, Archibald S, The merchant navy. [2d vol. of the 
history of the Great War based on British official 
documents.]| N, Y.: Longmans Green. 481 pp. $7.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Barrows, David P. History of the Philippines. 
N. Y.: World Book Co. 398 pp. $1.60. 

Cunningharne-Graham, Robert G. B. The conquest of the 
River Plate. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Page. 


Yonkers, 


324 pp (2 p. bibl.). $3.00. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Bremer, Frederica. America of the fifties; letters of 


Frederica Bremer. N. Y.: American Scandinavian 


Foundation. 364 pp. $2.00. 
Spender, John A. The life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, G. C. B. 2 vois. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. 365, 475 pp. $10.00 set. 

Cresswell, Nicholas. The journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 
1774-1777. [Diary of an Englishman in America during 
part of the Revolutionary War.| N. Y.: Dial Press. 
296 pp. $5.00. 

Garrison, William Lloyd. 
resistance. N. Y.: 
$1.25. 


William Lloyd Garrison on non- 
The Nation. 91 pp. (8 p. bibl.). 


Gordon, Armistead C. Virginian portraits. 


[Lives of 
John Tyler, William Green, W. J. 


Robertson, W. G. 


McCabe and Thomas Nelson Page.] Staunton, Va.: 
McClure Co. 129 pp. $1.50. 
Logie, Alfred E., editor. From Columbus to Lincoln. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 264 pp. 88c. 
Hildebrand, Arthur’ S. Magellan. N. Y.: Harcourt. 269 


»p. $2.75. 
Ballard, Brig.-Gen. Colin R. Napoleon; an outline. 
Appleton. 325 pp. $5.00. 
Steed, Henry W. Through thirty years, 1892-1922; a per- 
sonal narrative. {Author was editor of London Times. | 
Conwell, Russell H. The romantic rise of a great American. 
[Biography of John Wanamaker.] N. Y.: Harper. 
235 pp. $2.00. 
White, William A. 


Se Be 


Woodrow Wilson; the man, his times, 


and his task. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 545 pp. 
$5.00. 

Wilson, Woodrow. The messages and papers of Woodrow 
Wilson. 2 vols. N. Y.: Review of Reviews Corpora- 
tion. 1290 pp. $4.00. 


GOVERN MENT 
Bingham, Hiram. 


AND POLITICS 

l’reedom under the Constitution. 
Haven, Conn.: Tuttle Morehouse & Taylor Co. 

Blachly, F. F., and Oatman, M. EF. 
homa. Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
pp. $4.00. 


New 
29 pp. 
Government of Okla- 
Harlow Pub. Co. 678 


Brooks, Eugene C. Our dual government. Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 246 pp. (1 p. bibl.). $1.00. 

Chandler, Julian A. C., editor. Genesis and birth of the 
Federal Constitution, N. Y.: Macmillan. 409 pp. 
$2.50. 

Kellor, Frances, and Hatvany, Antonia. Security against 
War. 2 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 860 pp. $6.00 set. 


Leigh, Randolph. 


The citadel of freedom [the Constitution 
of the U. S.]. 


N. Y.: Putnam, 245 pp. $2.00. 


Mathews, John M. American State government. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 675 pp. $3.75. 

Munro, William B. Current problems in_ citizenship. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 554 pp. $1.80. 

Pepper, George W. Men and Issues. N. Y.: Duffield. 


$2.50. 


321 pp. 


Porter, Kirk H., compiler. National party platforms | 1840- 
1924]. N. Y.: Maemillan, 538 pp. $3.75. 

Robinson, Edgar E. The evolution of American political 
parties. N. Y.: Harcourt. 390 pp. $4.00. 

synopsis of the Geneva protocol for the pacifie settlement 
of international disputes. N. Y.: League of Nations 
Non-partisan Assn., 6 E, 39th St. 35 p 

Wallace, Schuyler C. 


Our governmental machine. N. Y.: 


Knopf. 237 pp. $1.75. 
Warren, Charles. The Supreme Court and the sovereign 
states. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ, Press. 159 


pp. $2.00. 
Wilde, Norman. 
N. J. 


The ethical basis of the state. Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press. 236 pp. $2.50. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep BY Leo F, Srocx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Origin of the Common Law. George B. Adams (Yale 
Law Journal, December). 

The Origin of Naval Law. 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November). 

1914-1924: the World Transformed. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
(Current History, December). 

Population and Progress, George R. Davies (Scientific 
Monthly, December). 

A Plea for the Teaching of Historical Geography. C. R. 
Cruttwell (History, October). 

The Pedagogical Value of History. Rev, Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S. J. (Catholic Educational Review, November). 

The Genesis ot the Humanistic Movement. Julio V. Gon- 
zalez (Inter-America, December). 

The Church and Humanism. J. F. Leibell (Catholic His- 
torical Review, October). 

Who Were the Amorites? A. H. Sayce (Ancient Egypt, 
September). 


Lieut. W. J. Nunnally, Jr. 








LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT TOPICS 


I'll give you an organized lesson 
I'll select sky-line topics | 
I'll provide questions 
I'll interest your pupils 
Ill save your time 

I'll make review easy 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


“It is the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, director of civics, 
New York City. “It systematizes the study of current events” 
Prin. F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, lowa. “Best of all, they can 
be filed and reviewed."" Edith L. Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich 

“It makes current topics the most interesting period of all;" 
“It has taught us to read newspapers; “‘It furnishes questions 
and answers in geography, history, and civics,” write pupil users 


Just use the blank below for next week’s current topics lesson 


Looseleaf Current Topics, 
Dept. H, 1125 Amsterdam Ave,, N. Y. C. 


Prepare my next lesson in current topics for me free of charge 


Name No. Students 





i SSPE or 


.. Address 
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Administration of Justice under Pisitratus. tobert J. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Bonner (Classical Philology, October). - ‘The Anglo-German Alliance Proposals. William H. Dawson Th 
Roman Census Statistics from 225 to 28 B. C. Tenney (Contemporary Review, November). 
Frank (Classical Philology, October). British Policy in the Middle East. Robert Machray (Fort Th 
The Judaean Narratives in the third Gospel. H. Bryant nightly Review, November). ; 
Salmon (Church Quarterly Review, October). Two Epochs of Sea Experience. Geoffrey Callender (His 
The Judicial Organization of Normandy, 1189-1204. Sidney tory, October). ¥ Re 
R. Packard (Law Quarterly Review, October). : Some Thirteenth Century Registers. Claude Jenkin, ; 
Hugo Grotius and his Place in History. Rev. Max G. (Church Quarterly Review, October). Fo 
Rupp (Catholic Historical Review, October). Rast Some Papal Privileges of the English Benedictines. Alfred 
The Revival of Greek in Western Europe in the Carolingian H. Sweet (Catholic Historical Review, October). Th 


Age. M. L. W. Laistner (History, October). 

The Three-Party System in Sweden. Gunnar Gyllander 
(Contemporary Review, November). 

Catholic Social Movement in Switzerland. A. Raybould 
(Irish Monthly, November). 

The Origins of Fascism and the Evolution of Mussolini. 
Lina Waterfield (Fortnightly Review, November). 


England and the Medieval Empire. W. Senior (Law Quar 

terly Review, October). 
Medieval Life in an Oxford College. A. H. M. Jones and 

K. McGregor (Discovery, October). De 
English Judges, IIIf. Earl of Birkenhead (impire Review 

November). Sir Edward Coke. 


The Question of War Guilt: Was Germany Responsible? What Were the “Provisions of Oxford?’ E. F. Jaco’ Li 
Emile Cammaerts (Review of Reviews, London, Novem (History, October). e 
ber-December). Pioneer Medical Women. Florence F. Miller (Fortnightly Ss 

Petroleum Problems of the World War. Capt. Paul Foley Review, November). a 
(U’. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November). The House of Longman (1724-1924). Harold Cox (Edin Di 

The Results of Leninism. Lancelot Lawton (Fortnightly burgh Review, October). 

Review, November). Early Eighteenth Century Catholics in England, Richard ol 

The New Soviet Codes and Soviet Justice. Pitirim Sorokin C. Wilton (Catholic Historical Review, October). 

(Michigan Law Review, November). The General Election of 1784, C. E. Fryer (History, Octo TI 

Origin of the Printing Press in Venezuela. Manuel S. ber). Historical revision. 

Sanchez (Inter-America, December). The “Dole” System a Century Ago. Lord Teignmouth 

The Economic Life of Ancient Peru. César A. Ugarte (English Review, November). Th 
(Inter-America, December). [.ondon’s Lord Mayors and Freedom. A. J. Glasspool 

Vice-Royalty in Peru on the Eve of Revolution.  Jestis (Chamber's Journal, November). 

Semprim (Pan-American Union, December). Cambridge Fifty Years Ago. Edward Lyttelton (Edin- Ge 

Simon Bolivar. F. Garcia Calderén (Pan-American U nion, burgh Review, October). 

December ). Cutting Ireland in Two. (Atlantic Monthly, December. Re 

The Battle of Ayacucho. Sir Clements R. Markham (Pan The boundary question. 

American Union, December). Racial and Political Issues in South Africa. Violet R. Sa 








DO YOU KNOW? 


[hat three States,—Mississippi, Nevada and Vermont,—had a smaller population 
in 1920 than in 1910? 

| That the rate of increase of the slave population from 1800 to 1800 was three times 
as great as the increase of negro population from 1860 to 1920? 

That the tonnage of American vessels engaged in foreign trade was nearly 200,000 
tons greater in 1810 than in 1910? 

That the wholesale prices of commodities were nearly twice as high in 1805 as in 1905? 

That wholesale prices in 1895 were only one-half what they were in 1872? 

That the value of foreign goods brought to this country and then re-exported in 1806 
during the Napoleonic Wars was greater than any similar trade down to 1916? 

That the density of population in Porto Rico is greater than in any States except 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Jersey? 

That the per capita circulation of money, since 1918 has been greater than that 
named in the so-called extreme demands of the Populists in 1890-96? 

That the per capita wealth of the country is nearly ten times as great today as 
in 1790? 

That the average ad valorem tariff rates on dutiable commodities, were nearly as 
| great in 1830 as under thehigh rates of the McKinley and Dingley tariffs? 





That the acreage of public lands sold in 1836 was greater than the amount given or sold 
to individuals in any year since, even under the terms of the Homestead Act? 

That our trade with South America made a slightly less proportion of total foreign 
trade in 1914 than in 1876? 

That the Panama Canal showed a net profit in 1923 of $10,000,000? 

That southern cotton mills used in 1860 only 124%% of the total amount consumed 
in American mills, while in 1923 they took over 60% of rhe American mill 
consumption? 


These and many other interesting facts will be found in Guetter’s 
Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the 
United States. 


. d S 
McKinley Publishing Co. i. 
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Markham (Edinburgh Review, October). 

The Tragedy of Chief Justice Livius. A. L. Burt (Canadian 
Historical Review, September). 

The Canadian Historical Association. James F. Kenney 
(Canadian Historical Review, September). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Religious Influences in American History. Carl Wittke 
(University of California Chronicle, October). 

Foreign Service Reorganization. ‘Tracy Lay (American 
Political Science Review, November). 

The Supreme Court and the Constitution. Alan H. Monroe 
(American Political Science Review, ~ November). 
Awarded first prize in the Harris Political Science 
essay contest, 1924. 

Development of American Architecture. Joseph Jackson 
(Building, November, December). VII, South of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line; VIII, Charleston and New 
Orleans. 

Life in Early California, I. 
October.) The Indians. 

Spanish Expeditions into Colorado. 
(Colorado Magazine, November). 

Duelling in Virginia. Robert R. Howison (William and 
Mary College Quarterly Ilistorical Magazine, October). 

Old Houses of the Hudson Valley, IT. Harold D. Eberlein 
(Country Life, N. Y., November). 

The Surrender of the Charter of Carolina. Charles C., 
Crittenden (North Carolina Historical Review, Octo- 
ber). 

The Step-Fatherhood of George Washington, IT. Charles 
Moore (Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, December). 

General George Washington in Tradition and in Fact, 
Philip Guedalla (/larpers, December). 

Reconciliation: Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. Paul Wilstach (Atlantic Monthly, Decem- 
ber). 

Salem Vessels and their Voyages (continued), 


(California History Nugget, 


Alfred B. Thomas 


George G. 
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Putnam (Essex Institute Historical Collections, Octo- 
ber). 

The First Iowa School. Orville F. Grahame (Palimpsest, 
November). 
California’s Early Transportation and Mail Service, I. 


(California History Nugget, October). 

California Birthdays. (California History Nugget, Octo- 
ber). October 13, 1849: adjournment of the consti- 
tutional convention. 

The Southwestern Pool. 
Review, October). 

The New Journalism in Missouri, VII. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, October). 

The Followers of Duden, XVII. William G. Bek (Missouri 
Historical Review, October). R 

Some Aspects of the Work of the Society of Friends for 
Negro Education in North Carolina. Emma King 
(North Carolina Historical Review, October). 

Detroit’s Presidential Candidate. M. M. Quaife (Burton 
Ilistorical Collection Leaflet, November). 

\ttacks on Lincoln and his Cabinet. John S. P. Tatlock 
(University of California Chronicle, October). 

Blockade Running during the Civil War (continued). 
Francis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, October). 

Freedom of Speech during and since the Civil War. 
Richard H. Eliel (American Political Science Review, 
November). Awarded first prize in the Harris Po- 
litical Science essay contest, 1923. 

Some American Influences upon the Canadian Federation 
Movement. Reginald G. Trotter (Canadian Historical 
Review, September). 

At the Opera House. Bruce FE. Mahan (Palimpsest, No- 
vember). The theatre in Towa, 1883-1885. 

America and Britain in the Far East. William H. Gardiner 
(Fortnightly Review, November). 

1914-1924: the United States; a Retrospect. 
Darling (Current History, December). 


R. E. Riegel (Missouri Historical 


Arthur B. 
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Announcement to Subscribers of 
The Historical Outlook 


Volume XVI. of THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK, beginning with January, 1925, will 
contain eight monthly issues, instead of nine as in the past 
monthly except in June, July, August, and September. 
lishers adopt a schedule which has long been established by some of the most successful 


The change is not, however, made to conform to the habits of other journals; nor 
because the June number in the past has reached a great many readers too late to be of 
value in school and college work. Nor has it been made in order to save the cost of pub- 

It has been proposed solely to prepare the way for a simpler organ- 
ization of the National Council for the Social Studies; and has been adopted by the pub- 
lishers only upon the suggestion and request of certain of the officers of the Council. 

Plans are now being discussed by which any subscriber to THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 
may become a member of the National Council, upon the payment of a few cents as a 

The arrangement will greatly simplify the office-records of the National 
Council and will make possible the devotion of more time and money to the solution of 
the many important problems facing that organization. 

Any subscriber, whose subscription was received before December 1, 1924, and whose 
payment includes the issue of June, 1925, has a right to refuse to accept this arrangement, 
and upon request, his subscription will be extended for one issue. 


McKinley Publishing Company 


The magazine will be issued 
In making this change the pub- 
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They were the first complete series to be designed by 
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0 Ancient History Maps 0 History Atlases © Classical Maps 
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